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THE KEEPER'S TELEPHONE 


BY ARCHIE ARMSTRONG 


‘QUEER thing, a knight, sir. Donno that I ever ’ad to do with 
one before the governor. You see ’e ain’t a lord, neither ’e 
ain’t a gentleman.’ 

‘Not an esquire, Trumbler, eh?’ I suggested, not that I 
need have corrected him. Sir George Bestall has made millions 
and bought Belhurst Park, but has not yet attained to the 
peerage, which his soul is believed to covet; and his head 
keeper’s definition of him was in terms, so far as I knew, 
absolutely correct. 

‘But then ’e’s a millionaire,’ said Trumbler, as if that gave 
him, as no doubt it did, a status not provided for by Burke, but 
capable of inspiring a respect peculiar to itself. 

‘And he does the shooting all right ?’ I suggested. 

‘He’s a good enough shot ’isself,’ said Trumbler medita- 
tively. ‘But ’e ’as some rum ‘uns for friends ; there was one 
of ’em a week ago, when we shot Hill Top Wood, sent his valet 
round to my place here the night before with two sovereigns, 
and “Would I put Mister summat”—I forget his name—“ in 
good places.” I'd rather the governor ’ud do a little more for 
‘imself, sir, I would. I don’t want to go offending no one, 
but I reckon Sir George has a good pair o’ guns and a good 
eye and some practice, but ’e ain’t got the knowledge of the 
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thing bred in ’im, so ’e leaves it all to me an’ looks on till the 
birds come over.’ 

‘Did you take the money ?’ I asked. I had known John 
Trumbler since I was about two feet high and he was lad under 
my uncle’s keeper. Later on in my career he had crawled 
beside me along a hedgerow to see me knock over my first 
rabbit, and be knocked over myself simultaneously with the 
other end of my muzzle-loader, or rather his ; so | felt that I 
had claims on John Trumbler’s confidence. I had, moreover, 
bicycled eight miles from where I was staying to find out how 
he was getting on in the very snug billet which strong recom- 
mendations from sundry of my near relatives had secured him. 

‘Did you take the two sovereigns ?’ I repeated, rather 
inquisitorially. 

‘I did so, sir,’ he answered grimly. ‘And put the little 
gentleman with the beaters till ’e got ten yards in front of ’em 
and blamed nearly blew my ’ead off over a cock pheasant that 
was going forward cheerful. Then I reckoned I’d rather earn 
my money than die sudden.’ 

‘So he got the good places after all ?’ I asked. 

‘Them or near them ; but | ’ad Colonel Sadler and Parson 
Thorne from Eastwater right and left of ’im, and ’inted to them 
they need not be particular. Lord, sir, if that parson preaches 
as straight as’e shoots ’e ought to bring down hangels to listen to 
‘im. They ’ad seventy between them at one stand, and the 
parson ’e owned to forty, and the Colonel to twenty-eight, but 
the little gent was quite ’appy and made it up to a fiver when 
the day was over.’ 

‘You’ve got a nice house here,’ I remarked. We were 
standing outside his front door, and as I looked at his creeper- 
covered porch and the muslin curtains in the windows I could 
not help wondering how long honest John Trumbler would 
stand so much prosperity. 

‘Carpentering done for you, too?’ I added, pointing to a 
man who was coming out with a bag of tools in his hand. 

‘Some new clamjamfrey of the Governor’s,’ he answered. 
‘I ain’t asked what, yet: why bless you, sir, if he ain’t made 
me ride a bi-icicle.’ 

‘A what?’ I said. 

‘A bike, sir, same as you have there. He thinks we can 
slip round at nights quiet and quick if we hear anything wrong ; 
there’s roads all round us here; there’s a main road right 
through the top part of the property, the second keeper lives 
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close to it, and there’s the footpath you came along just 
past the door here ; so a chap can get about slippy if ’e has a 
mind to.’ 

‘Are there many poachers hereabouts ?’ I inquired. 


‘ Not just here,’ he said, ‘ but there’s a terrible hard lot up - 


round Bluestone Quarries five miles away. I got three of them 
put away for a couple of months netting partridges early this 
season, and the worst of ’em, Joe Skinner—Black Skinner they 
call him—swore he’d do for me when he kem out. I reckon 
‘ell ’ave thought better of it by now.’ 

John Trumbler squared his huge shoulders and showed 
his teeth in a good-humoured grin. ‘Come in and have some 
tea, sir, won't you, if I may make so bold,’ he added. ‘I'd be 
honoured to show the missus and the babby—but don’t you say 
the word “ poachers ;” mind. It scares her terrible to think 
of Black Skinner, and what he said about me; she saw it in 
they confounded newspapers.’ 

I went in and was duly introduced to Mrs. Trumbler, of whom 
I had heard when he married her three years before. She was 
quite worth ‘showing,’ as he expressed it, a bright-eyed rosy- 
cheeked bustling little woman, who looked as if she could cook 
and make a man’s home comfortable. She gave me some most 
excellent tea, of that I can speak with certainty, although after- 
noon tea is a form of promiscuous feeding that I rather despise. 
Even the ‘ babby’ struck me as quite unobjectionable. 1 don’t as 
a rule take kindly to them at that age (which I should say was 
something not much over a year old); nor do they as a rule 
regard me with any favour. John Trumbler’s child, however, 
which I understood to be a girl, was like his wife, fresh looking 
and clean, and I let it hold my finger in its tiny grasp without a 
shudder. 

It would hardly let go when the time arrived for me to 
depart, if I desired to get back to my friends in time to dress 
for dinner. 

John Trumbler came out with me and helped me to light 
my bicycle lamp, and then, perhaps on account of a shame-faced 
wish to show me a new accomplishment, brought out his own 
machine as well, and said that he would accompany me as far 
as the main road. 

John was distinctly a beginner ; he did not find it easy to 
mount and catch his pedals in the gathering gloom, so that I 
had to give him a helping hand, after which he twice overran 
the edge of the footpath, and only just returned from wild 
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excursions on to the rutty turf without mishap. I noticed that 
his employer had entrusted him with a first-class bicycle of a 
somewhat lighter make than I should care to see myself on if I 
weighed fourteen stone like John Trumbler. When we got to 
a point where our footpath was crossed by another almost at 
right angles, John failed to negotiate the corner altogether, and 
fell over in so unexpected a direction that I nearly came on the 
top of him. 

‘Cuss bicycles,’ he said briefly but earnestly. ‘This is your 
path to the left, sir; the one we came up is a private one. 
This one that crosses it and goes up to the high road and down 
to the village is public, so that any blackguard who likes can 
come along and hide in they bushes and watch me out of my 
cottage if he chooses to. That’s why I seldom comes this way.’ 

We wheeled our bicycles uphill as far as the main road, 
where we parted company, John informing me that a quarter 
of a mile’s ride on the road would bring him to the second 
keeper’s house. 

‘And that’s on the main road,’ he added. ‘ But the governor 
don’t seem to mind, and of course it has its good side: he can 
watch the carts easy. Steady, you brute!’ 

He was anathematising his machine and running it in short 
swoops all over the road, so I gave him a push off after steady- 
ing him till he found his pedals. 

‘You'll find it handy some day when you can ride it; 
you'll be able to get quickly all round and hear if everything’s 
quiet,’ I said, soothingly. 

A grunt from the distance was his only reply; and I 
reflected, as I pedalled swiftly away into the twilight, that 
contact with millionaires had not, as far as I could judge, been 
for the good of John T-umbler: he seemed to be getting a 
touch of what is known as ‘swelled head. Perhaps the 
pleasantest part of my visit to him that lingered in my mind 
consisted in a picture of a cottage interior, with a broad- 
shouldered, heavy-featured man following with his eyes the 
movements of a trim-built woman holding a laughing baby in 
her arms. I wondered if | ought to have complimented him more 
pointedly on the charms of Mrs. Trumbler. He was certainly 
very fond of his wife. 


A month later | was again in the same neighbourhood, the 
same friends having asked me down to help shoot their coverts 
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a second time over and to devote a few days to other amuse- 
ments. There were ladies staying in the house, and on one of 
the off days we organised a grand expedition on bicycles to see 
something or other, ruined and said to be Roman, which 
interested none of us but served as an excuse for a day without 
chaperons, ending with a ride home in the dusk. It was lovely, 
still, wintry weather, rather cold but quite dry. One of the 
ladies had a fur collarette that was highly becoming, a Russian 
something or other. Before starting for home | had to help 
her to arrange it, or rather to find a very small hook and eye 
buried in the long fur just under her chin. It took me some 
time, and when we had finished the others had gone out of 
sight. We never caught them up, and I believe we came back 
by a different way, but I enjoyed that part of the ride even 
when it began to get dark, until my companion expressed a 
desire for afternoon tea. 

I suggested that we should be back in plenty of time for 
dinner, but nothing would satisfy her. 

‘I would rather go without fifty dinners than one tea,’ she 
exclaimed ; and it struck me that mere beauty in Miss Rush- 
worthy was no compensation for such an animal attribute as 
greediness. 

‘Can’t we try that cottage ?’ she asked, pointing to a spot 
of red light about twenty yards from the road. ‘1 expect they 
are used to bicyclists.’ 

I thought then, and I have had no reason to alter my 
opinion, that charming as Miss Rushworthy can be, any gentle- 
man who persuades her to go through life hand in hand with 
him will have to let her hand be the upper one. There was a 
young man at the house at which we were staying, who had 
remained behind because he despised bicycles, to whom I had 
thought of giving a word of warning on the subject. I have 
not given it, believing that if he is good enough for her, which 
is a question for her to decide, he will marry a young lady 
whom he should be proud to have won. He has since given 
way, and begun, under her tuition, to learn to manage the 
‘infernal machine,’ as he calls it, and I am not going to inter- 
fere—she looks so happy. Having digressed so far, I may say 
that as I contemplated that cottage window, and was urged to 
approach it and demand tea for my companion, I wondered how 
I should feel if stray men and women invaded my humble home 
and expected me to turn it into a temperance hotel; but I saw 
no means of escape, so alighted and knocked at the door. A 
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man opened it in a velveteen coat, corduroy breeches, and brown 
gaiters, the very type of a keeper—the stage-type at all events. 
I opened the conversation by asking where we were, and 
whether he could supply matches for our bicycle lamps. He 
was civil enough ; after all, a man in service of any kind has 
usually learnt that if a stranger is of a ceitain stamp civility pays, 
and he came at once down the path to the gate pulling a match- 
box out of his pocket. 

‘This is Belhurst parish, sir,’ he said, ‘the village is down in 
the valley.’ 

‘Ah,’ I said, relieved, ‘is not this Sir George Bestall’s place ? 
I don’t know him, but I know Trumbler, his head-keeper ; do 
you work under him? Which is the way to his house ?’ 

My companion interrupted before he could answer, having 
come half-way up the path to meet us, Miss Nellie Rush- 
worthy took the matter of tea into her own hands, declared the 
adjournment to Trumbler’s out of the question, and before he 
had finished lighting the lamps Sir George’s under-keeper had 
been assured that we should give no trouble whatever ; that if 
there was no tea-cake in the house buttered toast would do as 
well, that cream did not really matter, and that any sort of cake 
would do—or jam—or honey—or treacle. I forget the precise 
details, but that is the general impression of her requirements 
conveyed to me by her conversation with the under-keeper and 
later with his wife. It was all conducted, however, with so 
many dimpled smiles framed in the fur collarette, and with so 
much charm of manner, a charm I had myself felt earlier in the 
afternoon, that tea was promised and in a few minutes was on 
the table before us. 

We were just discussing it when the watchful-eared under- 
keeper seemed to hear a sound of which I was unconscious, and 
remarked : 

‘There is Mr. Trumbler, sir.’ 

John Trumbler greeted me with friendliness and listened 
with affability to my explanations as to why we had not visited 
him first. He still gave me the impression of being not quite 
unspoiled by affluence, and of feeling inclined to talk of people 
rather more in my position of life than his own, in a tone that 
I did not altogether like. 

‘Came up on my bike, sir, that is, the governor’s,’ he said, 
with half a wink, ‘saw your bit of ironmongery outside. Makes 
you puff a bit coming up a hill, don’t it, miss?’ he added, 
turning to my companion. She smiled graciously and asked 
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him if he had ever ridden down a poacher on his bicycle, to 
which he answered, rather contemptuously, that he had not 
tried, and, turning to me, added ‘ Black Skinner and his lot is 
out of quod, but I don’t reckon they'll try round my way 
again, for all the pretty things they said about me, the : 

As he paused for a word I hurriedly called his attention to 
something on the wall of the kitchen in which we were drinking 
our tea. Of course it was quite clear what it was, but I asked if 
it was another novelty provided by Sir George for his benefit, 
and how he liked it. 

‘The tallyphone ?’ he exclaimed, ‘oh, bless the thing ; that’s 
what they were putting up the night you came to my place. 
The governor says he can ring me up sharp whenever he wants 
me, an’ so can Tom he says, but I don’t want Tom ringing me 
up ; Tom can come down and see me when he’s got anything 
to say.’ 

I suggested that the telephone might be a rapid and secret 
way of communicating at night, supposing that he or one of his 
under-keepers suspected the presence of poachers, and wished 
to arrange a combined onslaught upon them. 

‘Then I'll ring up Tom,’ said Trumbler steadily, ‘1 ain’t a 
going to have no under-keepers ringing for me, as if I were the 
‘ousemaid, not by a long chalk. It’s just like the governor ; but 
I’ve took the bell off my end.’ Again he almost winked 
at me. 

‘I think we must be going,’ I said, rising. 1 did not like the 
way in which he spoke of his employer, and | was not sure that 
telephones and bicycles might not be of some use on so large a 
property as Belhurst, with its unwieldy big woods, and with the 
amount of game Sir George expected to be brought to the 
gun. 

‘Good-night, Trumbler,’ 1 said, slipping a coin into the 
under-keeper’s hand. 

‘ Ping-ng-ng-ng.’ 

There is something about a telephone bell that makes it more 
irritating than any other electric bell, perhaps because its dis- 
tinctness contrasts so painfully with the conversation that is to 
follow. 

‘Confound that bell,’ said Trumbler. ‘See to it, Tom. 
They’ve got a sort of central office, you see, sir, fixed up at the 
bailiff’s, so as he can swish it on where its wanted. I shall have 
to put the bell on at my place again when the governor comes 
back from town.’ 
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‘Can't get no answer, sir,’ said Tom, from the other side of 
the room. 

‘Let me try,’ I made the suggestion after noticing that Tom 
approached the telephone as if it was a venomous insect that 
needed delicate handling. I knew the beast better. 1 twirled 
the bell-handle viciously and said, ‘Are you there?’ in the 
tone of acidulated despair one acquires from such practices in 
the metropolis. 

‘I can’t make anything of it,’ I said at last. 

Miss Rushworthy laughed one of her mischievous laughs, and 
offered to take a turn, looking very pretty as she stood with her 
head on one side listening. 

‘It’s the bailiff’s slavey playing with the blamed thing,’ 
growled Trumbler resentfully. ~ 

‘I’eard you all right ‘arf an hour ago,’ remarked his underling. 

‘ Did you ring it off ? eh?’ asked the head-keeper. 

‘I did nothing to un, Mr. Trumbler,’ replied the man 
nervously. 

‘Then it must be on to my place still,’ reasoned Trumbler. 

‘I can hear nothing,’ said Nellie Rushworthy, ‘except some- 
thing that sounds like a child crying; perhaps there’s some- 
thing wrong.’ 

Trumbler looked as contemptuous as a fairly well trained 
gamekeeper could look when looking at a lady, and remarked 
that when he left his cottage five and twenty minutes earlier in 
the evening the baby was on its way to bed in its usual health. 
He seemed to think that anything wrong was out of the ques- 
tion in his well ordered establishment. 

‘I believe it zs a baby crying,’ persisted Miss Rushworthy. 
Women seem to us sometimes limited in their ideas and John 
Trumbler said emphatically : 

‘My baby can’t climb no walls and ring no telephone-bells, 
and my wife wouldn’t let un; I can’t ring back neither, ’cos 
I’ve took the bell off, an if she wont listen an’ answer, what can 
Ido? Nothin! don’t pay no heed to it, Tom,’ 

‘But suppose there is something wrong,’ persisted Miss 
Rushworthy, ‘suppose the poachers have come, and she can’t 
speak or doesn’t know what to say, or they won't let her.’ 

I fancy I looked rather contemptuous myself at this string 
of alarmist suggestions, and the telephone bell rung again. 

‘ Ping-ng-ng.’ 

‘Yes!’ said a voice behind me, that was like no voice I had 
heard before. ‘The lady’s hit it—it’s Black Skinner.’ 
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I tried to say that really there was nothing to show that 
anything was wrong, and that Mr. Joseph Skinner would not 
try to communicate by telephone, but John Trumbler had 
vanished through the door into the foggy darkness. ‘Come on, 
Tom,’ he shouted through the gate, while 1 had a glimpse of 
Tom running a bicycle across Mrs. Tom’s flower beds from a 
shed somewhere at the side of the garden. 

‘Come along,’ cried Nellie Rushworthy to me—she was in 
the road already. She usually takes three minutes to mount, 
start, and arrange her skirt in even folds at the back, but she 
was full forty yards ahead before I had taken the three hops 
that I require before rising more or less gracefully to my own 
saddle. When I caught her up, which I did with difficulty, she 
was riding hard about three yards behind the under-keeper. 
Her lamp illumined his broad back, and I felt glad we had 
lighted up. I could just make out John Trumbler pounding 
away several lengths ahead. 

‘Are you really going with them?’ I gasped, ‘just think ; 
it may be nothing.’ 

‘If it’s nothing it doesn’t matter going, if it’s anything I’m 
going to see the fun.’ She laughed over her shoulder. 

‘Look out then,’ I exclaimed, ‘there must be a turning 
presently.’ Just at that moment I saw that Trumbler had 
swerved round sharp to the left, and somehow we all managed 
to follow him without mishap. During the next few moments 
I remembered how four weeks ago Trumbler had been the 
merest beginner, and reflected that he was scorching ahead of 
us without a light along a public footpath about four feet wide, 
with an incline of about one in twenty-five. 

‘Are you mad?’ I called out to my reckless companion, 
perhaps I should say my leader. ‘For heaven's sake be 
careful, there’s a sharp turn to the right directly.’ 

‘ All right, don’t keep so close,’ she answered tranquilly. | 
believe she had told me of prizes won at gymkhanas ; I can 
quite believe it from the way she took that next corner, but 
why she did not side-slip I do not know, nor I rather fancy does 
she. I did not take it at all. I suppose I funked it at the pace, 
for | rode off full tilt on to the grass, and next minute went 
head over heels into a furze bush with my machine on top of 
me. I shut my eyes, clenched my teeth, and waited for the 
shock of mother earth. Instead I fell through a dense mass of 
prickles on to something which, though softer than I expected, 
because it gave way, was harder than | quite cared for. It 
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grunted and lay still ; then as I picked myself up it moaned a 
little and also swore in a husky undertone, so that I began to 
think that there might be an exciting finish to our mad ride 
after all. That furze bush was exactly where Trumbler had 
suggested that a man who had come along the public foot-way 
might watch him out of his cottage, or, of course, await his 
return. However, the man I had fallen on was, for the time, 
past giving any alarm, so I left him, straightened my twisted 
handle-bars, mounted and rode on, feeling a little dizzy from 
my fall. 

‘Come along, please! Do come quick!’ cried Miss Rush- 
worthy’s voice as I jumped off outside Trumbler’s cottage just 
in time to avoid a machine that was lying across the path. She 
was standing outside the cottage-door. Inside we could hear a 
baby crying and a woman moaning to an accompaniment of 
shuffling feet and heavy blows. I opened the door and Nellie 
Rushworthy almost pushed me through the doorway. ‘Go in 
quick, and help them,’ she exclaimed. 

Inside, Trumbler’s wife with the baby in her arms seemed 
to be leaning against the dresser, rocking herself backwards and 
forwards. She was crying gently, while her baby was scream- 
ing, and I wondered why she did not try to escape from the 
room. The under-keeper had got a man beneath him on the 
ground, and was struggling to hold him there, striking at him 
with his fists whenever he could get a hand free to deal a blow. 
Trumbler had a burly giant by the throat with both hands, and 
was pinning him against the wall, dashing his head against it 
at intervals with all his might. The giant’s strength was evi- 
dently failing, his head went back with less resistance each time, 
and his eyes were beginning to protrude, which, as his face was 
blackened all over, did not look pretty. Just then something 
moved on the floor at the other side of the table, and a third 
man, dressed like the others in a smock-frock, with his face 
blacked, struggled to his feet and seizing a chair made for 
Trumbler. I was just in time. I have nothing particular to 
say as to my part in the affair, having been officered through- 
out by Miss Rushworthy, but I fancy if I had not been there, 
the man and the chair in Trumbler’s rear would have turned 
the scale against the two keepers. As it was Trumbler heard 
the scrimmage behind him, dropped his man, who fell with a 
thud on the ground, and when he said, ‘ All right, sir, leave him 
to me,’ I left my man and turned away. I could make allow- 
ances for Trumbler but I did not want to look on. 
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‘Lend me a knife!’ said Miss Rushworthy ; she really was 
the calmest of the party, and I obeyed orders again. I then 
saw that Mrs. Trumbler had been securely tied to the dresser with 
a half-inch cord. We released her and helped her into a little 
parlour that opened out of the kitchen, where I lit a candle 
while Miss Rushworthy laid the poor woman on the horsehair 
sofa with her child, now sobbing quietly, clutched to her breast. 
‘I suppose the lamp is safe in the other room,’ said Miss Rush- 
worthy, a minute later. 

‘It’s on the dresser,’ 1 answered. But there was no longer 
any likelihood of its being upset; the fighting was over ; we 
could hear blows falling regularly, like the flails | can remember 
having heard as a boy descending on corn in old-fashioned 
granaries. It was about time that I interfered again. 

‘Trumbler,’ I shouted, going back into the kitchen, ‘ Trum- 
bler, you can’t take the law into your own hands like this.’ 

‘Can’t I ?’ he said grimly, straightening himself and dropping 
the leg of a broken chair. ‘Well, I’ve done it, sir, an’ there 
won't be no law over this. They won’t want law and I shan’t. 
I’ve had all I ask for, and I reckon I'll be let alone. Come on, 
Tom. The biggest man was still insensible ; the two keepers 
took him by head and heels and carried him out on to the foot- 
path in front of the cottage. 

‘I reckon they’ve a cart handy somewhere, that'll take ’em 
back to Bluestone Quarries,’ said Tom as | looked to him for 
explanation. 

The other two ruffians managed to limp out groaning, and 
stood by their companion, feeling their bodies and limbs with 
shaking hands. 

‘When Black Skinner comes to,’ said Trumbler to them, 
‘tell him not to come my way again, or next time I may not 
loose hold ; and tell him, will you, that I know all about how 
Bob Richards died.’ In the dark, with their faces smeared with 
soot and blood, I could not see if the latter veiled threat con- 
veyed anything to them. I noticed as they managed to get 
their leader to his feet that their smock frocks, adopted I sup- 
pose to make all look alike, had been stripped from them, and 
that their ordinary clothes were those usually associated with 
gypsies and poachers. Miss Rushworthy had come out, ‘We 
had better get back to dinner,’ she said to me in cheerful even 
tones adding, ‘ you will find your paraffin barrel lying about 
somewhere, Mr. Trumbler, they were going to burn your house 
down, and they tied your wife to the dresser while they looked 
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for it, so that all she could do was to hold the child up to the 
telephone bell, and whisper to the dear little thing that turning 
the handle was a game. Poor mite, it was clever to do it! | 
don’t quite know what they were going to do to her before they 
set light to the house.’ 

‘Grr,’ Trumbler snarled through his teeth and glanced in the 
direction in which the two least injured poachers were limping 
through the darkness down the hill towards the village, half 
leading, half carrying Black Skinner. 

‘Leave ’em alone, they’ve had about enough,’ I said. 

‘My man’s collar bone went, I knows, and I don’t reckon 
his ribs feel healthy neither,’ added the under-keeper. Trum- 
bler then turned to Nellie Rushworthy, his voice breaking as 
he said, ‘And I thought the tallyphone was foolishness of the 
governor’s, and that you was talking nonsense, saying some- 
thing might be wrong—and you saved my wife, Miss—you 
saved my little wife just by keepin’ on about it—you saved my 
darlin’, God bless yer.’ He was beginning to choke hysterically 
but Miss Rushworthy stopped him. 

‘Hadn't you better go to her ?’ she asked in a matter of fact 
tone, examining her lamp, and beginning to wheel her bicycle 
up the path. ‘I expect she wants you, and we must get on.’ 

I tried to express my own compliments to her as I followed, 
but all she would say in reply was: 

‘Anyhow I’m glad we stopped for tea.’ 
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May 2.—1\ have seen a May fox killed; a thing, by the 
way, more often talked about than done. I have been on a 
visit to some friends in the North for a few days’ trout-fishing, 
and on the very eve of my departure thither received a mysterious 
telegram to ‘Bring some hunting things’; so mufti breeches 
and butcher boots formed an incongruous addition to waders and 
brogues, while a crop presented, as I thought, rather a shame- 
faced appearance when strapped up with a bundle of fishing- 
rods. The hospitable house to which I was biddeén lies in one 
of those favoured North-country valleys the fortunate inha- 
bitants of which can enjoy almost every sport—except deer- 
stalking—obtainable in the United Kingdom within ten miles 
of their front doors. A great nobleman hunts the fox four 
days a week without subscription ; a lesser territorial magnate 
pursues the timid hare on the same terms on off-days ; the 
higher portion of the dale includes some of the best grouse 
moors in the world, which slope down to a famous trout and 
salmon river ; in fine, to a man who can cheerfully brave the 
climate of the northern portion of our islands, there can be no 
more desirable place of residence. 

To-day the meet was on the high ground towards the head 
of the dale, and as we jogged quietly along to covert I could 
not help noticing how the vegetation altered as our road rose 
higher and higher above the valley. Oaks and beeches soon 
gave way to sycamores and ashes, and Scotch firs and 
larches gradually took the place of these ; tillage fields became 
less and less frequent until they were entirely merged in the 
universal green of the upland pastures ; rough stone walls super- 
seded quick-set hedges ; and the air grew stronger and keener 
with every mile of ascent. And what a view we got when we 
finally reached our tryst; a dense fir plantation on the very 
summit of a great green hill whence the ground fell away on all 
sides! Beneath us the low country stretched for miles, shivering 
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and simmering in the haze of the noon-day heat through which 
the river shone like a trickle of quicksilver, and above us brown 
moors rolled, vast and mysterious, as far as the eye could reach. 
I was assured that on a clear day one could make out the 
towers of the great Minster forty miles away across the plain ; 
and though I thought privately that it must require a very clear 
day and a very strong telescope to do so, I somehow liked to 
think that it was possible. 

It was with a view to catching a certain notorious old fox, 
whose ravages on the hen-roosts of the neighbourhood had 
depassed the limits of bucolic forbearance, that this late meet 
had been arranged in deference to the entreaties of the neigh- 
bouring farmers. He was reputed to generally inhabit the very 
wood where we met, where, indeed, hounds quickly found him, 
but it was a long time ere he could be induced to leave his 
home, by which | cannot help thinking that he sealed his own 
doom, for to be bustled for an hour up and down a dense fir 
plantation on a hot May day cannot but have an exhausting 
effect on an elderly fox of full habit. 1 viewed him myself, 
crossing a ride, long before he was eventually holloa’d away, 
and even then his knavish tongue was hanging piteously out. 

When at last he was forced to quit the covert his line took 
us Over enormous undulating enclosures of short green turf, 
divided by great stone walls rendered unjumpable by a strand 
of wire run along their top to prevent the black-faced sheep of 
the district trespassing on their neighbours’ pasturage. Conse- 
quently we were only called on to adopt what Whyte-Melville 
used to style ‘a Newmarket seat,’ and gallop from one gate to 
another, a safe and exhilarating form of exercise, where ‘the 
best is as the worst,’ but a mile or two of which brought us to 
some moorland where the going was treacherous and where it 
became a case of ‘follow my leader.’ I had never seen hounds 
run over heather before, and was curious to see if these would 
do as the Devon and Somerset Staghounds are reputed to—string 
through it in single file—but found that here they spread and 
drove just as they had done on the grass. 

I was not sorry when our fox left the moor to try and get 
back to the covert where we had found him, for the crumbling 
peat hags and quaking mosses presented unaccustomed terrors 
to my South-country mind, and, I am afraid, made me communi- 
cate some of my nervousness to the steady old hunter I was 
riding. More big grass enclosures, a scramble over a gap into 
a little tillage field—what on earth was it doing up there ?— 
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a momentary check in a larch-grown ravine, more grass again, 
and then, with one great scream of melody, hounds ran from 
scent to view. 

Poor old fox! he lay down on the far side of the first wall, 
and gained a minute’s respite as the eager pack flashed over . 
him; next we saw him crawling along its flat top, snarling 
weary defiance at the shrieking, baying hounds that were 
leaping and snapping at him, and then one of them got his 
brush in its mouth— 


T’was a stout hill fox when they found him, 
Now t’is a hundred tatters of brown. 


A stout hill fox he most undoubtedly was, for I never saw so 
fat a one, despite a grey muzzle and almost toothless jaws, but 
none the less, on the sworn testimony of all the farmers who were 
present, the most notorious old hen-killer in the country side. 

It is always these fat old foxes, that are too infirm or lazy to 
hunt wild things for their food, that swell the Hunt poultry 
bills : they hang round farms and scavenge on the middens for 
refuse, and soon learn how much easier and pleasanter it is to 
pick up a fat hen or turkey, than to spend an hour crawling up 
a nasty wet ditch on the chance of a rat or a rabbit. 

Much as I enjoyed my day’s hunting, I enjoyed my fishing 
more. Every morning after breakfast | was packed into a pony 
trap and driven miles up or down stream as the case might be, 
and then left to my own devices for the rest of the day ; with no 
attendant keeper to vex me with clumsy, if well-meant, atten- 
tions ; with leagues of preserved water before me and not a 
soul on it but myself; above all, with the knowledge that the 
whole soft Spring day was my own to spend by the beautiful 
river. While life can afford me such pleasures as these I desire 
no greater ones. 

What a charming river it was, typical of a score of others 
in the bonny North country, running between gentle green 
sheep-trimmed hills, backed by the purple moors! It flowed 
under cliffs of limestone, where gnarled ivy-grown trees sprang 
from the crannies of the rock; through far pastures where 
great short-horned cattle came down to drink of its waters, 
under hanging woods of tenderest green, and between low 
sandy banks hidden ’neath masses of campian and willow herb, 
and huge umbelliferous burdocks. Sometimes it slid gently 
over a bed of flat smooth rock, sometimes it rippled and flashed 
over a gravelly bottom ; it widened out into deep, still reaches, 
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where its lazy current was scarce perceptible ; it raced through 
gorges where its waters, streaked and flecked with foam, ran 
black and irresistible. Water-ouzels—most friendly of birds— 
piped and flitted from stone to stone; wood-pigeons cooed 
softly from the woods ; jackdaws chattered and quarrelled in 
the cliffs ; and once a kingfisher, flashing and shining like a piece 
of inlaid jewellery, flew so close to me that I could have 
touched it with my rod. 

I spent four happy days amid these surroundings ; days of 
pure enjoyment. If there was a thorn to my rose, it was that 
the weather was rather too fine, from an angler’s point of view; 
but to me this only proved an additional source of delight. 
There was hardly an hour in the day when trout did not rise 
more or less freely, and though they did not run very large— 
my biggest fish was exactly 18 ozs. in weight—they were as 
game in the water as they were good on the table. But, above 
all, my chief pleasure lay in the complete and delightful solitude 
of the riverside. I only once came across another human 
being, a grey-headed old shepherd, with whom I foregathered 
over a pipe of tobacco. He was a typical North-countryman, 
quaint in speech, hard-headed, independent, and a bit of 
a sportsman to boot. We presently fell to discussing fox- 
hunting, of which he was an ardent if humble admirer, and 
pointing to a large deep pool by which we were sitting, the old 
fellow told me it was called Dowson’s Hole, because many 
years ago a hard-riding farmer of that name had lost his life 
in it. Hounds had run their fox across the river, which was in 
high flood at the time, and of the whole field only this one 
man essayed to follow them, with the melancholy result that he 
was swept away to perish in the pool which still bears his name. 
1 mildly remarked that this seemed to have been rather a fool- 
hardy feat to attempt, when my new acquaintance, eyeing 
me with scornful pity, curtly replied: ‘ Mistor Dowson was 
pairfectly reet, he was followin’ ¢ hoonds !’ 

This is what we all want to do out hunting, but I am afraid 
the old shepherd’s standard would have been a bit too high for 
most of us. 

May 6.—I1 reached home late last night only to find my 
worst fears confirmed. That infernal housemaid had taken 
advantage of my absence from home to ‘Spring clean’ the 
smoking-room. I had been haunted all the week by a fore- 
boding that she would do so as soon as my back was turned, 
and the consequence is that it will take weeks for my sanctum 
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to regain its habitual appearance of comfort. 1t smells painfully 
clean ; the furniture has been arranged according to Mary’s— 
and not my—notions of what is right ; and, worst of all, the 
jade has taken upon herself to dust my books. These she has 
replaced on the shelves, neatly classified according to their . 
binding but not their contents ; an arrangement which has 
doubtless gratified her zsthetic eye, but which has produced 
some very ill-assorted neighbours, Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
looking thoroughly ashamed of its propinquity to some re-bound 
novels of de Maupassant, and ‘Handley Cross’ shouldering 
Mantell’s ‘Wonders of Geology,’ a handsomely bound work 
presented to me on leaving school, which I have never yet had 
sufficient leisure to peruse. 

I suppose Spring cleanings are inevitable in all well-regulated 
establishments, but I don’t seem to remember them when I 
lived in London chambers as a young man. At all events, I 
could always find my pet pipe when I wanted it, which I was 
unable to do this morning. 

May 13.—Last night to the Parish Council, where, in a 
sitting of about twenty minutes, we completed our usual business 
of doing nothing with punctuality and despatch. I confess that, 
taking them as a whole, I am very sceptical as to the efficacy of 
the various Local Government Acts with which both political 
parties favour the country from time to time. As far as my 
limited experience goes, the work of purely county administra- 
tion, formerly controlled by Quarter Sessions, was better and 
more economically carried out by the magistrates than it is at 
present ; but I suppose the new democracy must be humoured, 
and occasionally given a fresh plaything to amuse itself with ; 
as, for instance, the enormous and hideous red-brick edifice, 
which has been erected in our little county town at a cost of 
many thousands of pounds to the ratepayers, for the use of the 
County Council. Its exterior is, as I have said, unsightly to a 
degree, but its interior arrangements, its council chamber, its 
consulting-rooms, its committee-rooms, its clerks’ offices and its 
library, are all furnished and decorated in the most lavish style 
and illuminated with the electric light. It certainly seems 
unnecessary to my simple mind that the four or five score 
gentlemen who meet a few times a year to settle the finances of 
our little county should be so extravagantly housed ; but then I 
am only a ratepayer, and not a County Councillor. However, l 
suppose it is all good for trade. 

Apropos of which, | may mention a perfectly veracious 
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anecdote of a ‘labour’ representative on the Council of a neigh- 
bouring county, who, addressing his constituents when seeking 
re-election, summed up his services in the pithy remark, ‘ When- 
ever theers been ony mooney to be spent, ar’ve arlways voated 
for spendin’ it.’ As three-fourths of his audience were working- 
men who paid no direct rates or taxes, these liberal-minded 
sentiments touched a most responsive chord in their bosoms. 
Similarly a good many years ago I chanced to be in one of 
the smaller towns of Northern Italy, where I was struck by the 
enormous number of brand-new statues representing famous 


Italians of every period and degree, from Dante to Cavour, with 


which the little city was adorned. Commenting on this to an 
Italian gentleman I met at my hotel, 1 complimented him on 
the patriotism of his town. ‘ A/tro, signor, he replied with a 
most expressive shrug of his shoulders, ‘it is not that we are 
more patriotic than our neighbours, but that our Syndic’s 
father-in-law is a sculptor !’ 

But in one respect I think that unstinted praise must 
be awarded to local self-government, and that is in the effect 
it has had on the housing of the working classes. It is now 
no longer possible for any one, be he great landowner or 
speculative ‘jerry builder,’ to put up the wretched insanitary 
hovels formerly deemed good enough for the labouring poor, 
and far too many of which still remain. Only last week, riding 
home through W Park, I met my friend Captain H., the 
agent for the property, and at his invitation turned aside to 
inspect some new covered cattle-yards which he had just erected 
on the Home Farm, and of which he was reasonably proud. 
Indeed, they were the best of their kind I have ever seen, and I 
was able to render them my warmest admiration. Dry, roomy, 
warm, well ventilated and well drained, they were an ideal 
resting-place for the final stage of a fatted bullock’s career. 

But soon after parting from H. I presently came on the 
reverse of the medal, for my road led me past the cottage of 
one of the labourers on this very farm, a miserable one-storeyed 
edifice of two rooms, one the kitchen and sitting-room, the 
other the bedroom, where 


Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay, 


and as I rode on, two more lines from that same terrible poem 
kept time in my mind to the rhythm of my horse’s feet : 


Worse housed than your hacks or your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs or your sheep. 
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Long experience of both the agricultural and industrial poor has 
convinced me of one great fact—namely, that the better the 
house the better citizen the man who lives in it. I recognise 
to the full how earnestly most landowners and their agents 
strive nowadays to remedy the evil I have just touched on. 

May t9.—To shoot rooks at M.’s, a form of amusement for 
which I have very little affection. Where the nests are built in 
very high trees, and some skill is requisite to bring down the 
birds—I am, of course, alluding to shooting them with a pea- 
rifle—it can, as to-day, be made an excellent excuse for meeting 
one’s friends and indulging in a copious lunch, but under no 
circumstances can it be dignified as a sport. However, rooks 
must be thinned down, and no doubt there exist people who, 
like the fat boy in ‘Pickwick,’ have ulterior thoughts of rook-pie, 
a dish the mere sight of which is sufficient to produce a feeling 
of nausea in me. 

Arrived at M.’s, I found a large party armed with more 
variety of rifles than I should have thought it possible to collect 
in our peaceful country district. One guest alone, the vicar of 
the parish, came provided with a shot-gun, with a view, he 
assured us, of only shooting such of the young birds as were 
able to fly, and would not sit to the rifles. It is, perhaps, 
needless to remark that, once the business of the day had 
been started, the good man spared neither age nor sex, nor 
sitters, nor—when he could hit them—fliers. He was attended 
by his gardener bearing a sack wherein to deposit the corpses 
of the slain, and it was a sight for gods and men to see the pair 
of them stalk a half-fledged rookling clinging squawking to 
a branch scarce fifty feet above their heads. Having cautiously 
approached within what he considered range of it, the worthy 
padre, in order to obtain greater accuracy of direction, would 
rest his gun-barrels against the trunk of a tree, and then, closing 
his left eye, while the gardener shut both Azs optics, would take 
long and deliberate aim at the bird. Presently the gun would 
go off with an earsplitting report—he used black powder in 
brown cartridge cases—and the rook, or what was left of it, 
would fall lifeless to the ground, when the gardener, who 
appeared to be somewhat of a sycophant, invariably exclaimed, 
‘Bewtiful, sir,’ and placing it in the sack, accompanied his 
master in search of another victim. 

It is such little incidents as these that serve to égayer the 
poor fun of rook-shooting, while the good vicar was so enthu- 
siastic over his sport and took our chaff so well that we could 
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not but respect him. I wish more parsons were sportsmen ; 
their flocks would like them none the worse for it, and it would 
do both them and us laymen equal good. 

May 29.—To dine and sleep at K Barracks, where 
Jack’s regiment is quartered. What good fellows and what 
charming hosts soldiers are! In the days of my youth I had 
great leanings towards a military career; indeed, it was only the 
shortsightedness of the Civil Service examiners that prevented 
my becoming a field-marshal, and to this day I cannot hear a 
drum-and-fife band playing such a tune as ‘The British 
Grenadiers’ without every nerve in my body tingling from 
unreasoning excitement. I think, however, that what delights 
me most whenever I am thrown among soldiers is their perfect 
discipline and obedience. Was it not Thackeray who said that 
he always looked on a soldier with respect, as a man who, if 
ordered to, ‘would draw his sword and cut off my head’? I 
have exactly the same feeling regarding Thomas Atkins, especially 
in view of the often unpromising material out of which he is 
evolved. 

But two years ago I swore in, as a recruit for the Coldstream 
Guards, young ’Arry Brown, the most unpleasant character 
among the young men in the village. Not that he was entirely 
bad, but he was an idle loafing fellow, without mind or 
manners, who would never do a day’s work, and who was 
fairly launched on the broad way that leads to Quarter Sessions. 
I can see him now, round-shouldered and scowling, unwashed 
and unshorn, stumbling hoarse-voiced through the oath of 
allegiance, a striking contrast to the dapper recruiting-sergeant 
who brought him to me. Eighteen months passed, and behold 
’Arry home on furlough, trim and smart in his white jacket, 
upright as a dart, civil and respectful in speech, and looking all 
men straight in the face! Moreover, what his mother proudly 
described as ‘ quite a scholard.’ 

I wonder what his fate would have been if he had not taken 
the shilling ! 

A great deal -has been said and written lately about the 
shameful expense forced on young officers in the army ; and 
quite recently Mr. Wyndham, speaking in the House of 
Commons—I quote from memory—remarked that it was little 
short of a scandal that a young man entering the army should 
require a private income of {£150 over and above his pay. 
Possibly this may seem to be the case at first sight, but I 
should like to know in what other profession a youth can start 
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in life with sufficient emolument to render him independent of 
private means or an allowance from his parents. Is this the 
case in the Church, the Law, Land-agency, or at the Bar? Are 
the salaries paid to junior clerks in the City or in Government 
offices such as they can live on? It is true that a subaltern’s 
pay is absorbed by his regimental expenses, but in what other 
walk of life can a gentleman be boarded, fed, and served at so 
small an expense? The £100, or {150, which the young 
officer receives from his father is no more than the pocket- 
money which the average youth of Public School education is 
brought up to expect. It will be a bad day for the British 
Army if it be ever modelled on Continental lines, where— 
certainly in the infantry—-not one officer in fifty is either a 
gentleman by birth or in the position of one by fortune, and 
the first person to resent the change would be Tommy Atkins 
himself. 

Apropos of military matters, I have been intensely delighted 
by a statement in the papers that the Imperial Yeomanry, or 
such squadrons of them as are raised in hunting districts, do 
not merely content themselves, when charging, with the ordinary 
British cheer, but strike further terror into the hearts of the foe 
by piercing view holloas ! 

This is an additional point of sympathy between war and the 
chase that appears to have escaped the notice of the gallant 
author of ‘ Pink and Scarlet’ ; and yet, seeing how a shrill holloa 
sets men’s—ay, and horses’—blood racing and tingling in the 
hunting-field, one can easily imagine how the same cry would 
rise naturally to their lips in the maddening excitement of a 
charge. 


At all events it must mightily astonish the Boers! 
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SOME GOLF DISEASES 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 


BY JOHN HODGKIN 


I HAVE been a golfer for a great number of years, and it seems 
to me that golf has now become almost an integral part of my 
existence ; it has been a joy to me in my lighter moods, a solace 
and comfort to me, in no small degree, in various troubles which 
I have experienced. I have played over a large number of links, 
good, bad and indifferent, both in Scotland and England, and 
it has been my delight, in a quiet way, to note the various 
manifestations and symptoms of different players under the ever- 
changing circumstances of the royal game. It seems to me that 
before I have holed out at the eighteenth hole of my existence, 
I cannot do better than to attempt a short description of the 
more prominent diseases of golfers, with a few hints as to their 
removal and remedy. 
I should wish to make a few prefatory remarks as to this 
peculiar class of mental ailments, for such in reality they are. 
_First, the patient—poor soul !—is generally quite unaware 
of the presence of any such complaint, but is peculiarly liable 
to notice it in others, even though it be but very slightly 
developed ; the cure is, as a rule, very difficult owing to a large 
amount of false pride being usually concomitant. Even when 
the patient seems to be humble enough to take advice with a 
view to the eradication and possible cure of the special com- 
plaint, those who are openly the most humble are inwardly the 
most stubborn, and accordingly the more difficult to cure. I 
do not propose to specify each minor sort that I have from time 
to time noted, but shall content myself with giving a few well- 
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defined varieties, the details being drawn from a large number 
of actual cases, and classified under the various broadly defined 
types. 


I. STAGNATIO VULGARIS : Syn, RETARDITIS DAMNABILIS. 


This disease, nearly incurable, is usually recognised and 
identified by a time-test—if the player succeeds in blocking the 
green, so that it takes at least two and a half hours to go the 
round of eighteen holes, you may know the patient has got 
it fairly well developed. 

In this disease the player not infrequently dispenses with 
the services of a caddy, which renders him additionally slow. 
A large portion of the time is unnecessarily consumed in 
taking up his stance—though to hit upon a perfect stance is 
not always an easy matter. Some days it comes at once; like a 
poet; wascitur non fit, but on others alack! you can’t stand as 
you would like, do what you may. This happens to the best 
of players now and again, but to our poor friends it recurs at 
each tee shot, and, in addition, at most of their shots between 
the tee and the hole itself. 

I have tenderly watched them, planting first the right foot 
in advance, then performing a complete volte face and putting 
the left foot in front; after zards taking up a position a yard 
behind and even a yard in front of the ball, and then beginning 
The Waggle. “Ye gods! what a waggle it is! Sometimes the 
club is waggled from behind the ball to almost on a level with 
the knee, not higher, then down again to the back of the ball 
(never in front), then up again to the knee, and so on for any- 
thing from five to twenty times (I have even known this number 
exceeded). I remember once seeing a dear old boy, hale and 
hearty, who had an exact and well-defined number of waggles 
for each particular club. As far as I can now recollect it was 23 
for a tee shot with a driver, 21 for a brassy shot, 17 for a cleek, 
and about 12 for an iron, whilst the critical number for putting 
had not been finally determined, but varied from 10 to about 20. 

Sometimes the effect of all this waggling seems really to cause 
the fixation of the eye on the proper spot for a good, well-hit 
shot ; but more frequently the eye gets tired, is thankful to re- 
move itself at the critical moment, and a bad shot is the result. 

As an additional means of delaying the green, there is a 
well-known symptom, namely, that of not being able to make 
up the mind as to which is the proper club to play a certain 
shot through the green with. Players have been known to 
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start with a driver, then take the cleek, then the brassy, and 
finally the driver, with the correct number of waggles for each 
club, finally, as might be expected, to miss the shot, and then, 
as might mot be expected, complain of having been hurried ! 

On arriving near the hole, great performances and high 
jinks are indulged in. Generally the patient takes no caddy, 
yours is consequently requisitioned, quite regardless of the fact 
that you may possibly want him, and so the poor luckless 
wretch has to run about constantly from one side to the other. 
Then for the putt, the surveying on bended knee of the line 
of putt from every conceivable position, whether material or 
not, from all sides of the hole, and from every point of view, 
and then the stance ; frequently the patient glides up to his 
ball in a semi-mysterious manner, and after having in the 
course of a few minutes got over the foot-position difficulty, 
devotes himself to working his body into a most constrained 
and uncomfortable attitude—the more awkward, apparently, 
the better it would seem for putting. In the old days of 
Daguerreotype photography the person undergoing the ordeal 
dared not move for a considerable while. So it is with these 
poor things. There they stick, apparently not daring to move, 
and seem to be trying to hypnotise the ball. Occasionally the 
ball does go down, much to their great delight, but only too 
frequently is the eye dazzled with looking and gazing so long 
that it refuses to do its work, a sliced or pulled putt results in a 
miss, and the whole operation is started de novo. As much 
posturing is required for a 6-inch as a 2-yard putt, and should 
the 6-inch or short length putt not ‘come off,’ usually a choice 
flow of expletives or imprecations follows. 

This is a fair sample of one hole; the other seventeen are 
simply more or less irritating variations. It is useless to suggest 
that a faster couple should pass you, or even when the requisite 
interval (as prescribed by the new St. Andrews Rules and 
Etiquette) has been reached, to zusist on it. It not infre- 
quently happens, when you ave induced your sluggard to 
agree to allow the couple behind to pass, that one of the twain, 
endeavouring to get out of your way as quickly as possible, 
presses for all he is worth, and foozles. That is your man’s 
opportunity for revoking the permission to pass, and on he goes 
again. Or supposing that, your opponent having lost a ball, 
the faster couple wish to pass, he invariably manages to find 
his just as they are going on, and off he starts again. Such 
people are hopeless; you cannot mend their ways by any 
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known method of reasoning, and politeness does not appeal to 
them. They gradually form a class by themselves, since other 
players having once experienced the ordeal eliminate them from 
their list of possible partners in a game. 


II. MENDACITIS ANARITHMETICA. 


This is a very strange complaint and is by no means confined 
to either sex. Ladies, indeed, seem to possess it, even in a 
more marked degree than men, but then, dear things! they 
never were good at arithmetic. The chief observable symptom 
is a total suppression of the sense of strict accuracy, coupled with 
an absolute inability to make two and two anything more than 
three. Some wonderful scores have thus been achieved, not of 
malice prepense, but of sheer want of memory. It is also a 
peculiarity of such patients that though in reality perfectly 
conversant with the rules, they are ready to forget them when- 
ever it may be conducive to the making of a good score for 
them to do so. They will even, in playing through the green, not 
be too particular as to removing twigs, &c., upon which their 
ball may be actually lying, and if such removal cause the ball to 
roll out of its position, even say for six or eight inches, they will 
not be concerned or even disposed to incur the penalty provided 
for such illegal performances. If you do not catch them iz 
flagrante delicto, nothing is said; if you do, they invariably plead 
ignorance of the rule, even though you may have on many 
previous occasions called their attention to and explained it. 

In bunkers, as a matter of habit and precaution, they 
invariably leave the truth outside—indeed, I have seen them 
after having landed their tee-shot in the bunker specially pro- 
vided for such players, emerge, almost triumphantly therefrom, 
after about five or six minutes solid hard work, and heard them 
say, with a beaming countenance, as if flushed with triumph, 
‘2!’ or if in a very gracious mood, ‘3!’ when you know 
really that these figures represent dozens and not units as they 
would have you believe. Finally, according to their reckoning 
they may do the hole—a bogey 6—in 5, and win it, as they 
think, from you; and when, as if by accident, you examine their 
ball, point out at least 10 or 12 separate and distinct mementoes 
of the niblick, and remind them that the ball was a new one at 
that tee, they frankly avow that they ‘cannot make that out, 
but perhaps it was 6 and not 5 after all.’ 

In competitions they are rather dangerous. They think all 
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the time that you are trying to cheat them, so that you may win 
yourself, quite regardless of the fact that in order to play a good 
game, all your energies should be devoted to that end, instead 
of being constantly required in the well-nigh hopeless task of 
rectifying their imperfect memory. Sometimes on putting 
greens, a player of this type has been known quite acci- 
dentally to move the ball an inch or more, whereupon without 
your having said a word, he will turn round and say to you, 
almost angrily, ‘That wasn’t a stroke, the ball never moved.’ 
Should you show him how far it moved from its original 
position, he will probably say, ‘Oh! ¢hat doesn’t count.’ 

There is only one way to deal with players of this class. 
Firmly implant on your memory, and on your caddy’s, the 
resting place of the ball after each stroke, and as firmly but 
courteously, insist on the total number being placed on the 
card, without allowing amy discussion after, say, the first three 
holes or so. You can generally convince the patient about 
these, and when he sees that you are watching and counting, 
and that the caddies are doing so as well, he will probably 
begin to count accurately himself, which greatly simplifies 
matters. 


III. POLYCLUBIA INANIS. 


This is a very peculiar disease, being by no manner of 
means confined to beginners ; in fact, it often reaches an acute 
form of mania in otherwise very fine players. It consists of an 
inconquerable desire to be possessed of any certain club with 
which either the rightful owner in the patient’s presence, or the 
patient himself when trying it, has made a fine shot. He 
generally endeavours to acquire the club, and I am bound to 
say is willing to pay a price quite incommensurate with its real 
value. Consequently clubs accumulate to an almost alarming 
degree. The following may be taken as a typical specimen of 
such a collection. It consisted approximately of about : 


Drivers . ‘ : 8 Heavy irons : . 4 
Brassies 10 Driving irons 2 
Spoons (various) . 13 Light irons ~ « © 
Baffies . 2 Light irons for running 

Driving cleeks 6 up . 7 
Putting cleeks_ . 2 Niblicks . . 2 
Mashie cleek I Putters (mostly patents) 12 
Driving mashies . 4 ip 
Approaching mashies . 3 Total , , . 82 


and sundry nondescripts, 
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Of the iron clubs, each special sort contains specimens 
varying, say, a quarter of an ounce in weight, in an ascending or 
descending scale, and again varying in the lengths of the hose 
by, say, quarter inches. Some one club has a finer ring in the 
metal than another, but doesn’t lie right or is too heavy, so he 
alters the weight (he generally rubs this down at home), then 
has the lie adapted to his special requirements, then has another 
shaft put in, because the original shaft was ‘no good,’ then 
plays with it for one round, keeps the ball pretty straight, in 
fact, does wonders with it; presently swears by the club, having 
found at last what he had been looking for so long. Later on 
in the day he happens to pull a ball with the self-same club, 
vows he never held a more rotten contrivance in his hands 
and either straightway gives it away or sells it for two 
shillings. 

A week, only a week, later, he sees a club in some one 
else’s bag, watches the new owner play with it and make good 
shots consistently ; asks him where he got it (since, of course, 
with such a multiplicity of clubs individualisation is well- 
nigh an impossibility), and when told that it is one of his 
‘cast-offs’ he at once borrows it, to get it copied. The copy 
is never the same as the original, and so the copy soon’ goes 
adrift in the same way. Such patients should not be cured 
too quickly ; if they have money galore: they ave incurable ; if 
they have not, the disease works out its own salvation. If the 
victim contented himself with, and limited his practice to, only 
five or six well-selected clubs, he would probably play a better 
game ; but he still firmly and ineradicably believes that it is 


not the fine player but the -fine club that makes the fine 
shot. 
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ON CRICKET CAPTAINS 


BY HOME GORDON 


Ir is impossible to exaggerate the value of the personal influence 
of the captain over a county team, the regular members of 
which seem to be instinctively affected by their leader. Yet 
the extent of this influence is often unsuspected by the general 
public. To begin with, it cannot be communicated by the 
press in their criticisms, which at times suffer from the draw- 
back of being written in the press-box and not in the pavilion. 
Secondly, the captain’s domination escapes the observation of 
those spectators who only obtain an occasional opportunity of 
witnessing a big match. 

But for those who regularly participate in first-class matches, 
and to others who make a minute observation of the national 
sport the chief occupation of their summer months, ‘ skipperdom ’ 
forms an enthralling study. The best judges of the game are 
well aware that it needs special gifts to make a crack captain. 
Mere proficiency in technique used to be regarded as the 
essential. But it is now recognised that to both theoretical 
and practical knowledge must be added not only experience, 
but also tact, discretion, patience and other valuable qualities 
which are sometimes lacking in the average British sports- 
man. 

The scope of the present article will not permit any ex- 
haustive search for the ideal in county captaincy. More 
especially would such a theme be invidious in the present 
season when several important changes have been introduced 
for better or for worse in the captaincy of both Northern and 
Southern teams. All that is now desired is to offer a few 
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suggestive observations on various modern captains, which will 
serve to evoke cricket memories among many readers. 

The era of the modern game may be said to date from the 
visit of the first Australian team in 1878. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that the superb bowling of Spofforth, Boyle and others ° 
in this, and the subsequent elevens of our invaders, would never 
have gained such success had it not been supported by splendid 
fielding and consummate judgment in handling the men. So 
far as the English public was concerned, Mr. D. Gregory was 
the first materially to modify the arrangements of the field 
according to the idiosyncrasies of the batsman, thus rendering 
the diagrams of how to place the field suggestive rather than 
autocratic. But Gregory’s successor, Mr. W. L. Murdoch, went 
further and it was a most interesting study to see him almost 
imperceptibly indicate to fieldsmen minute changes of position 
between the balls of an over. These were rarely suggested by 
the bowlers, but by his own acute observation of batsmen he 
had, in many instances, never before seen. Of course many 
cricketers opposing the 1880 and 1882 teams were morally 
bowled by the reputation of their opponents before they put on 
their pads. But a larger number were flurried by the new 
positions of the fieldsmen. Boyle, as he crept in so that (for 
example at Portsmouth v. Cambridge Past and Present, in 
August 1882) he almost took the ball off the face of the bat, 
was hardly more bewildering than the way in which point was 
shifted, while those wily slips moved hither and thither according 
to the modifications of their shrewd captain. Of course all this 
became speedily familiar to their opponents, but with a less 
judicious captain the marvellous sting of the attack might have 
been lost through commonplace fielding. 

In later years Mr. Murdoch curiously modified his methods 
of directing an eleven. To the end of his connection with 
Sussex, he was the cheeriest of captains. But the Brighton 
ground exercised an unholy spell over him. Possibly he never 
forgot the 286 he himself made there in May 1882. Anyhow 
he seemed to have accepted fielding out to some three hundred 
runs as an inevitable necessity. So he would leave his first 
pair of plain bowlers on until his opponents had often made 
eighty or so without loss, and then put on half a dozen changes 
for a few overs apiece in mechanical succession. At times he 
indulged in little practical jokes as, for example, against Somerset 
and Cambridge in 1896, when he put himself on to bowl first. 
But none the less, his fame as one of the greatest cricketers of 
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the Victorian era will be partially based upon his wonderful 
handling of those great colonial teams. 

Possibly the worst captain possessing famous personal 
prowess was that finest of all wicket-keepers, J. McCarthy 
Blackham. The most intrepid of cricketers, with a profound 
contempt for all bowling and more than a suspicion of unor- 
thodoxy as a bat, with heroic indifference to physical injury 
(his fingers used to be all warped and scarred by many mishaps) 
and unrivalled skill behind the sticks, it was a curious study to 
watch his vacillation as captain. Both in the field and off it, 
he never gained control over his men. 

Mr. Harry Trott must take rank among the foremost as a 
rattling good skipper. Judgment, observation and admirable 
imperturbability sustained him amid the vicissitudes of several 
tours, and he will certainly be remembered, not only for his 
active qualities, but for the negative quietness of his control in 
the field. ‘He had a perfect genius for changing his bowling,’ 
observed Mr. S. H. Pardon, one of the acutest judges of the 
game. It is probable that since Dr. E. M. Grace there has 
been no more brilliant field at point, and it is sad to think of 
his intellect clouded in his prime. Darling was not behind 
him. His tactics seemed beyond criticism, and he preserved 
harmonious relations with his team. A man of singular cool- 
ness, he could never be bustled into running the least risk in 
order to snatch a victory. The wearisome succession of drawn 
games never ruffled him, and he set the example of monotonous 
batting with a deliberation that evoked a hostile demonstration 
at Lord’s in the match with Middlesex last August. 

The greatest captain of all has probably been Mr. A. G. Steel. 
Personal enthusiasm for the very best which the game could 
afford always made him adopt the liveliest tactics compatible 
with safety. Apart from his individual brilliancy as a cricketer, 
there was always much to be learnt from his handling of a 
team. He was perpetually trying to do something, not passively 
allowing matters to proceed as is too often the case with other 
captains. It was recently observed by a prominent county 
captain of to-day that Mr. A. G. Steel had never gone through 
the grind of a county season as now constituted. But it must 
be remembered that he played in every game in which he could 
participate until business withdrew him, and his skill seemed 
only ripening with time. To him we owe the most valuable 
compilation on the game, and he deduced theory from a 
practical experience which in some ways was unparalleled. 
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Another great captain of past days was Lord Harris. As in 
the case of Mr. A. G. Steel, immense enthusiasm was united to 
great ability. But Lord Harris was a little more of a theorist. 
No man has done more for the game or so thoughtfully 


attempted judicious modifications of the laws. This very fact ° 


hardly made him as captain so formidable to the team he was 
opposing. For ever seeking means to improve the game, he at 
times seemed to try experiments by which modern cricket has 
benefited, whilst he has boldly taken his stand as a great 
advocate of fair bowling. His authority was a little autocratic 
and he never inspired that personal enthusiasm in his teams 
which Mr. Hornby or Mr. Stoddart could always evoke. 
Whilst Lord Harris was second to none in judicial discrimina- 
tion, he sometimes hardly thought it necessary to say the right 
word which makes slaves of the other cricketers for life. 

No other captain ever personally encouraged his men so 
heartily as Mr. A. N. Hornby. He individually rejoiced at the 
success of each of his team, and the only man he did not mind 
failing was himself. Once when he had made a long score and 
was warmly praised in the pavilion, he merely remarked: ‘I 
am awfully sorry Sugg did not get some. It bothers me 
dreadfully !’ Whenever a Lancashire professional was succesful 
he received a tip from his skipper: when he failed he was 
greeted with words of hearty encouragement which set the man 
right with himself—which is half the battle in the case of a 
nervous cricketer. It was a nice trait in Mr. Hornby, when 
captain, on turning out to field, instead of walking towards the 
wickets, he would at once join the professionals as they 
emerged from their gate. 

Keen as mustard himself, he liked the quality in others. He 
told the story of a brilliant bat in the Varsity match, at a crisis 
which held the crowd spell-bound, being found reading a novel 
in the drawing-room when it was his turn to bat. ‘If that had 
been my son I’d have disowned him,’ remarked Mr. Hornby, 
‘and yet he was a good fellow.’ The accent on the ‘ yet’ was 
indescribably comic. It may be added that the hero of this 
anecdote is now an energetic member of Parliament. 

Probably Mr. Hornby wrote the best order of going-in of 
any first-class captain. He watched the progress of his men 
with acutest intelligence. The development of the batting 
powers of Johnnie Briggs for example will be found remark- 
ably coinciding with his place on the card. In the field 
Mr. Hornby’s keenness was evident. His whole soul was 
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absorbed in getting the wicket of the batsman. When batting 
he has been frequently censured for running out his partner, 
but the present writer ventures to enter a defence. Mr. Hornby 
was not only a fine judge of a run, but he always started 
instantly he or his partner had played. It was his theory that 
many games have been lost by the runs missed through lack of 
judgment, and his desire was never to let one escape. Ifa 
genuine muddle ensued he always endeavoured to sacrifice his 
own wicket no matter how crude a bat his partner might be, 
whilst if he ran Barlow out he always gave him a sovereign. 
But when the partner started as promptly as Mr. Hornby 
called him, the run was nearly always feasible, though he at 
times forgot that other men had not been accomplished 
hundred yards sprinters like himself. 

Of course, Dr. W. G. Grace has been captain more often 
than any other eminent cricketer, but his direction has many 
times aroused censure. He has often been accused of bowling 
himself too long and especially of pegging away with his 
favourite leg-ball despite severe punishment. The record of a 
captain keeping himself on longest to bowl was obtained by 
George Giffen at Adelaide against Mr. Stoddart’s team March 
1895, when his five wickets were obtained at a cost of 309 
runs in 87 overs of six balls each. But Dr. W. G. Grace’s 
methods of handling bowling, apart from his own attack, have 
often been curious. A number of instances could be given of 
quite excellent bowlers barely tried during a long innings, 
whilst others have been employed to excess. The very last 
week of last cricket season supplies examples. In the final 
match of the Australian tour at Hastings, in an opposing total 
of 352 for 7 wickets, he only allowed J..T. Hearne and Young 
to bowl 19 overs, whilst Mr. C. L. ‘Townsend had 111 runs 
made off him, and only dismissed Iredale and Noble. In the 
last game of the year Dr. W. G. Grace also kept the latter 
bowler on an unconscionable time in order that he might 
accomplish the double feat of taking a hundred wickets, and 
scoring two thousand runs in the season, the five wickets he 
captured against the Home Counties costing 163 runs. 

Whilst no other captain has ever more cleverly succeeded 
in finding out the weak spot in a colt’s defence, Dr. W. G. Grace 
has always a hearty word for a promising player. In days 
when cricket was not the clockwork affair of to-day, he was 
always punctual unless a tardy train delayed him, as at 
Canterbury in 1870 ; and it demonstrates his keenness for the 
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game that he is a/ways first of the fielding side to emerge from 
the pavilion. It was part of his good judgment to go in first, 
for his example always inspired his side with confidence, 
perhaps because he invariably meets the ball in the middle of . 
the bat—a great object lesson to novices in big games. 

Mr. S. M. J. Woods is a born captain, and just because he 
is so keen a sportsman, he makes the most loyal and willing 
member of any one else’s team. Tremendously strong, his 
frame has suffered terribly from strains and sprains which have 
affected his bowling, but his splendid pluck as a bat still renders 
him worthy of his College epithet ‘lion-hearted.’ One of his 
finest feats was at the Oval a few years ago, when he hit 
Lockwood, who was bowling in his best form, for five fours in 
one over. Another incident in his career was the conclusion 
of the University match of 1891. The position was most 
critical. Berkeley was bowling with deadly effect, his analysis 
being then 5 wickets for 16 runs. When Mr. E. C. Streatfield 
was dismissed Cambridge needed 4 runs with only Mr. D. L.A. 
Jephson (not the bat he is now) to follow Mr. Woods. Most 
men would have adopted cautious tactics. Notso the redoubt- 
able Anglo-Australian. He caught up his bat, having donned 
neither pads nor gloves, ran in to the wicket, never troubled to 
take guard, but hit the first ball to the boundary and ran back 
to the pavilion, the whole proceedings having barely occupied 
a minute. 

To Mr, D. L. A. Jephson, the new Surrey captain, is 
attributed (possibly erroneously) the phrase ‘if a captain holds 
catches, the team will’ ; and a smarter field until the game is a 
hopeless draw would be difficult to find. It will be recalled 
that he graduated in first-class cricket in the Cambridge team 
of 1890, the other new ‘blues’ being Mr. F. S. Jackson, 
Mr. E. C. Streatfield, and Mr, A. J. L. Hill. In those days it 
used to be a cricket problem why Mr. Jephson was played, for 
his bowling was barely used (he had not then attempted the 
lobs with which he excels) and he was a very slow bat, who 
had scanty chances of making runs when he went in last. 
Few could have imagined that he would have ripened into the 
fine cricketer who gave that amazing display of slogging at 
Hastings in September 1899, any more than the persistent 
failures of Mr. A. O. Jones, both at Cambridge and for Notts in 
1893, adequately foreshadowed his happy selection for England 
in the final Test match in 1899—although Arthur Shrewsbury 
always had full confidence in his pupil. 
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Theoretically the ideal position of a captain in the field is 
that of wicket-keeper. From this point of vantage he can best 
observe the niceties of play and so direct such modifications of 
_attack as may seem judicious. There have not been many 
English wicket-keepers in authority even at the Universities, but 
all the amateurs have won credit. The Oxonians, Mr. E. F. S. 
Tylecote (1871, 72) Mr. Manley C. Kemp (1883, 84) and 
Mr. H. Phillipson (1889) and the Cantab, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
(1879) have all left excellent reputations. But Mr. Gregor 
M’Gregor surpasses them all. It is hardly too high praise to 
say that he is the best contemporary county captain, as he is 
also the finest amateur stumper. His judgment is sound, his 
personal popularity is proverbial, and a more self-effacing, 
unselfish sportsman cannot be mentioned. It is told of him that 
bear-fighting one night at Cambridge with Mr. S. M. J. Woods, 
the latter pushed him clean through a window. Although his 
hands were fearfully cut he kept wicket next day in his best 
form. Great as he is, there have been days when the Middlesex 
captain has been quite off colour, notably at Leyton in 1890, 
when for Past and Present of Cambridge v. Australians he 
allowed 37 byes. But such occasions have been rendered 
memorable by their rarity. On the other hand several judges 
have pronounced his catching Gunn, standing up to Mr. 
Kortright in Gentlemen v. Players at Lords, July 1893, to be 
the finest thing of the kind ever seen. 

Still, his successful Cambridge captaincy was not so distinc- 
tive as his wise control of the Metropolitan county last season. 
In purely University cricket in the past twenty years no skipper 
has shown ability equal to that displayed by Mr. H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower. Imbued with the traditions of Winchester 
cricket, where special attention is devoted to fielding, at which 
he excels, he worked up the Oxford eleven of 1896 to an extra- 
ordinary pitch of co-operative play. He adopted the Colonial 
practice of rapidly shifting his men to suit the idiosyncrasies of 
batsmen and he had the discernment to persist in playing the 
old blue, Mr. G. O. Smith, when apparently out of form. The 
consequence was the splendid 132 of the old Carthusian, which 
materially helped Oxford, forced to go in for 329 runs on fourth 
hands, to make them for the loss of only six wickets. Since 
Mr. A. G. Steel, no one except Mr. A. E. Stoddart and Mr. 
Gregor M’Gregor, has shown such fine discrimination in handling 
a team as Mr. Leveson-Gower. 

Mr. Stoddart appears to have abandoned first-class cricket. 
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To the universal regret at his retirement in his prime may be 
added the loss of his admirable disposition of his men in the 
field. Comparatively few chances have been afforded of seeing 
him in command at head-quarters, but they sufficed to show 
him to be in the first flight. From the long-field, where he ° 
used to cover ground faster than any one since Mr. Percy 
MacDonnell, he had migrated to slip, whence he directed his 
men with quiet discretion. Unlike other captains who have 
availed themselves of their position to bowl long and often, he 
did not trundle enough. The same excess of modesty is a fault in 
Mr. J.A. Dixon. But in all other respects, Mr. Stoddart seemed 
nearly infallible and the chorus of colonial enthusiasm in this 
matter endorsed English opinion. So great had been his personal 
success, so enormous the triumph of his former team, that the 
comparative ill-fortune which dogged his last tour, and his per- 
sonal disagreement with some antipodean views, are the more 
regrettable. But in no way will they cast the slightest shadow 
on the admiration universally felt for this typical sportsman. 

The retirement of Mr. K. J. Key removes a captain who 
rarely obtained the full measure of commendation merited. 
His jaunty good humour could never be ruffled by chaff from 
the crowd, his steady judgment remained unaffected by his own 
success or the reverse ; he took good and bad luck as it came 
with stolid imperturbability, and the most recalcitrant profes- 
sional found him a redoubtable master. It was no easy 
task to follow that admirable leader, Mr. J. G. Shuter, so the 
more honour to Mr. K, J. Key for making it seem easy and 
working with such honourable conscientiousness. 

No criticism on captains could be considered satisfactory 
without reference to Mr. A. C. MacLaren, who led England 
into the field in the four last test matches. Close observation 
shows him to be not only a decided and self-reliant captain, but 
one not afraid to undertake risks. The false cricket he asked 
the English side to play at the Oval was the right game, 
and his change in the order of batting, the substitution of 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji for Mr. C. L. Townsend, when Mr. F. S. 
Jackson and Hayward had made 185 for the first wicket, was 
admirable, because the situation demanded brilliant hitting. 
In the field, Mr. A. C. MacLaren bears comparison with the 
finest commanders, but so far he has not gained that absolute 
domination over his county team which makes a well-led eleven 
so additionally formidable. Of course he has been handicapped 
by only playing in the later portion of each season. 
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His old schoolfellow, Mr. F. S. Jackson, is another notable 
leader. Both in 1892 and 1893 he directed the Light Blue 
eleven, and in the latter year the Oxonians were decisively beaten 
by 267 runs, Mr. H. R. Bromley-Davenport actually bowling 
15 overs for 2 runs and 5 wickets. Owing to the regularity 
with which Lord Hawke plays for Yorkshire, Mr. F. S. Jackson 
has since had few occasions to show his skill as a commander. 
But when opportunity came he was fully equal to all demands, 
and the team enormously benefited by his resolute leadership. 
‘Jacksoniana’ will form no small part of cricket lore. 

Mr. H. W. Bainbridge affords an example of development 
as a captain. A brilliant Etonian, who covered himself with 
distinction at Cambridge, he proved himself a very moderate 

aptain, although he set a fine example by scoring 44 and 79 in 
the University match. But since then he has steadily trained 
on until he is now one of the soundest skippers in England. 
He would soon advance Warwickshire up the list if he could 
obtain more variety for the county attack. 

The youngest regular captain of a first-class county, Mr. J. 
R. Mason, is doing invaluable work. Following Mr. Frank 
Marchant, his task is rendered additionally arduous by the 
great difficulty always experienced by Kent in collecting 
adequate elevens in the earlier months of the season, whilst the 
comparative scarcity of professional bowlers throws unusual 
weight on his own shoulders to afford support to Mr. W. M. 
Bradley. In time he should play a big part among English 
captains. 

Mr. C, E. de Trafford is in one respect the least lucky of all 
the captains, for thus far Leicestershire has never been able to — 
cope adequately with the best counties. His methods of direc- 
tion are quiet and rather deliberative, whilst he never lacks in the 
field the nerve which makes him one of the most formidable 
hitters of the day. It says much for his temperament that he 
has never lost heart in dealing with the disappointing material at 
his command, and Beaumont College has every reason to be 
proud of their notable old boy. His brother-in-law, Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, proved to be a remarkably judicious captain when 
opportunity came to him. The cautious and thoughtful tactics 
he displayed when directing Middlesex were completely at 
variance with the impetuosity of a typical Hibernian tempera- 
ment. 

Two other captains must be recalled from the memories 
of the past. The late Mr. 1, D. Walker, the youngest member 
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of a great family, always exhibited the greatest keenness in 
managing Middlesex cricket. How different from the days when 
Mr. A. H. Stratford and Mr. J. Robertson were the principal 
bowlers is the present era when Trott and J. T. Hearne form the 
first formidable pair! His successor, Mr. A. J. Webbe, was an . 
even finer cricketer. In years to come students of past averages 
will be apt to think that he must have been less brilliant than his 
figures would show, because his name is conspicuously absent 
from representative matches. But the present writer has always 
been led to receive as an accepted tradition that his non-inclu- 
sion was due to his own refusal to play. 

The captain of a county team, not then in the front rank, 
once gave advice which bore remarkable fruit. A certain colt’s 
action was promptly and repeatedly no-balled in a trial game, 
and there was no doubt about the justice of the action of the 
umpires. The captain called the crestfallen colt and said, ‘My 
lad, you learn to bowl slower, and there is not an umpire in 
England will no-ball you.’ This invidious advice was, it is 
regrettable to say, given by a clergyman. The novice went 
home, pondered the suggestion in his heart, and obeyed. He 
has proved himself a valuable bowler, who has claimed a hun- 
dred wickets in several seasons and though his action is abso- 
lutely unchanged, not an umpire has ever censured him. 

Professionals have enjoyed a curious notoriety fur being bad 
captains, and the Players’ team has often been badly handled, 
though Abel and Arthur Shrewsbury have proved creditable 
exceptions. On one occasion an eminent Yorkshire professional, 
engaged in the annual representative match at Lord’s, said of 
his temporary skipper, ‘He can bat, and he can bowl, and he 
can hold a catch if it comes straight at him, but he knows no 
more about a side in the field than of steering a boat through a 
rainbow !’ 

Tom Emmett was notorious for his exuberant generosity in 
bowling wides. Once when in command of the Yorkshire side 
he sent down a wide in his first over. Ulyett remonstrated, 
whereupon Emmett replied, ‘That’s diplomatics, George, to 
tickle him into confidence,’ and the next ball uprooted the 
batsman’s off-stump, breaking in at least six inches. 
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i MULES AND MULE-BREEDING 

q BY IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 

i IN view of the thousands of mules that are doing service in 
i South Africa, it occurs to me that perhaps a paper dealing with 
the character, qualities, and acquirements of this little appre- 

BANANAS FOR BREAKFAST 

i; ciated animal may serve a double purpose. In the first place, 
}. to advertise a dumb benefactor to many parts of our empire, 
t and, in the second place, to emphasise our folly in not availing 
a ourselves more fully of his services ; for it is somewhat sur- 


prising to find that Great Britain alone amongst the civilised 
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countries of the world has failed adequately to recognise and 
appreciate the superior qualities of the mule compared with the 
horse as a burden-bearer. 

Yet in all our Colonies, and more particularly in Indiaj 
mule-breeding is extensively and increasingly carried on; and ° 
from a financial point of view, mule-breeding is decidedly a 
successful venture. Apart from the undisputed records of 
breeders in the States, there is the evidence of the lucrative 
trade carried on in France, Italy and Spain, which contain what 


A POITOU MULE (‘ BEAUTY’) 


may be termed the mule ‘nurseries’ of Europe. Of these 
France comes first, and each mule farm in Poitou possesses 
upwards of eight mares kept solely for mule-breeding purposes. 
The methods of Poitou farmers are, however, of a rather primi- 
tive character, which the following fact renders sufficiently 
clear. No brush, comb, or scissors, is ever applied to the 
Poitou mule, and the owner takes a special pride in the thick, 
shaggy coat, which the animal develops in the course of a few 
years. But as one would naturally expect, the unhealthy con- 
dition of the poor victim of ignorance renders him liable to a 
variety of skin diseases of the worst possible character, and the 
reputation of his breed decreases in consequence. 

I believe that in mule-breeding the influence of the sire is 
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limited so far as shape is concerned, for he transmits to the 
mule merely the points of head, ear, foot and bone, while the 
mare is responsible for height and general conformation. This 
leads me to summarise roughly the different characteristics of a 
few of the principal breeds of Jacks. The Poitou, which is 
supposed to have been originally of Spanish extraction, may be 
said to make good in size and bone what he lacks in courage : 
the Italian Jack, curiously enough, possesses precisely opposite 
traits, being remarkably courageous, but deficient in height and 


A CATALAN JACK (‘IAGO’) 


weight, and light of bone: the Catalonian is in considerable 
demand, having size, fair bone, and plenty of courage, but he 
is apt to be narrow-chested and long in the legs ; whilst last, 
but not least, there is the Maltese Jack, which is used almost 
exclusively in the West Indies, particularly in the breeding 
‘pens’ of Jamaica. He compares very favourably with the 
others, for he has fair height and indomitable pluck. Of course 
it is the aim of the expert mule-breeder, by judicious crossing 
of the various breeds, to produce all, or as many as possible, of 
these desirable qualities, and it is wonderful what perfection 
can be attained in a few generations. 

The branding of the mules is a great function on the 
Knockalva estate in Jamaica, and fills the same place in the 
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negro calendar as a ‘ cake-walk’ would in the Southern States. 
From five in the morning, as you lie in bed, you hear the pen- 
keepers ‘ hooping’ the mules, as it is called, from all the pastures 
miles away. They utter a curious high-toned cry, which differs, 
by-the-bye, from the cattle ‘hoop’ altogether, and on hearing . 
it the animals move leisurely in the direction whence it comes. 
This is practically their first experience of the domination of 
man ; for, since the day of their birth, they have been left free 
with their dams to roam about in their allotted pastures. The 


A MALTESE JACK (‘PLATO’) 


result is that they are at first anything but tame, or amenable 
to human persuasion, especially when the nervous snort of the 
first victim tells them of an unwonted surprise in wait for them 
within the fold. 

There is a small gate leading from the field, where stand a 
score of yearlings, into a high stone-walled pen. Inside are a 
dozen bare-footed negroes in their broad straw hats, thin shirts, 
and blue calico breeches ; six or seven lassos on the ground, a 
couple of stout posts in the middle of the pen, a bright fire 
burning under the wall in one corner, with a brace of irons 
bearing the branding mark ‘ 7 ’—that is the mise-en-scéne ! 

At a given sign the gate is opened and the first mule is let 
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into the enclosure. He is quite amazed at being alone and 
does not move; but a flick from a stock whip sends him 
galloping round the ring at a fine pace. Occasionally he stops 
and kicks out with all his might to emphasise hisfreedom. Then, 
on again ; tossing his head as one or two lassos, in inexperienced 
hands, miss his neck and flick his ears as they fall upon his 
quarters. The third cast catches him, however, and then the 
whole crew dart at the rope, for he is more than a handful for 
one man. They set their bare heels in the ground and pull 


THE MASTER OF THE HORSE, KNOCKALVA 


together as though it was (as indeed it is) a tug of war. The 
mule is making for the gate, the men for the post. Suddenly 
the animal gives way a step or two, the tension relaxes, and 
down go the ‘boys,’ laughing at their own discomfiture ; but 
they don’t leave go the rope, and little by little the post is 
ultimately gained. 

The photographs show the contortions and activity of all 
parties. It will be seen that nothing would be easier than for 
unskilled hands to damage a yearling mule for life by bad 
handling, but generations of training and tradition have taught 
these boys to combine gentleness with strength and skill. 

Finally the post is reached, and the great battle is practically 
over, for the original rope is fastened to it and the mule is cast 
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by the aid of a second rope thrown between its legs. Thus 
secured upon the ground, this is the moment to bring out the 
hot iron, and impress it once, firmly, upon his near fore quarter. 
It must be agony for the poor little creature for a second, but 
Jeyes’ fluid is gently dabbed over the scar, immediately the | 
instrument leaves it, to cool the wound and to keep away the 
flies. Then he is released and, good plucked one that he is, he 
gets up calmly, trots contentedly out of the pen, and in a very 
few minutes is tapering about as happily as he was last night. 


A PATIENT SUBJECT 


Our American cousins once shared with us a strange pre- 
judice against the mule, and the date of the adoption of mules 
in the United States is therefore comparatively recent ; but, the 
introduction once accomplished, their superior qualities speedily 
asserted themselves. We know that General Washington was 
one of the first to advocate and encourage mule-breeding in the 
United States by advertising his famous ‘ Royal Gift,’ a Jack ass 
of superior breed sent to him by the King of Spain ; and one 
wonders now what the mountainous parts of Pennsylvania 
would do without their large mules to undertake the greater 
part of the specially difficult work. There they drag huge log 
waggons over almost impassable tracks of country, through 
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rapid torrents, and among thickets of tangled underbrush—a 
work for which horses would be totally unfit. 

It is indeed the burden of a world-wide testimony that the 
mule far excels the horse in patience, surefootedness and 
immunity from disease ; and it is curious to collect the expert 
evidence available which bears witness to the special points of 
the mule’s superiority. No path is too precipitous and no 
mountain track too difficult for the nimble and discriminating 
tread of these plucky little beasts. The hardiést of all hardy 


CAUGHT 


‘pack animals, he is not easily affected by climatic conditions, 
although most at home in rocky and mountainous country. If 
‘we compare him with the horse, the mule can endure greater 
hardships, is more muscular in proportion to his weight, can 
live on less and do more work on the same nourishment, 
besides being far less fastidious as to the quality of the food. 
Indeed, experience has taught us that there is no kind of labour 
to which a horse can be put that the mule cannot undertake 
with equal or even greater success, many kinds in which he 
proves superior, and not a few where he is quite at home 
while the horse is hopelessly out of it. Notably in mining 
work the mule comes to the front, and he is bad to beat for 
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waggon drawing and railroad building, coming in an easy 
first in any work that demands special patience and staying 
power. Then also his hearing and sight are superior to those of 
the horse, and this it is which accounts for his béing steadier 
in harness and less liable to fright. A mule can be worked to - 
exhaustion—how I bless him for this characteristic—but, after 
a good feed and a night’s rest, he will resume his ‘daily round’ 
with undiminished energy. In Spain light trotting mules take 
the place of carriage horses—for they are equally well suited 


PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER 


for heavy draught work or for light harness—and in some 
parts of America they draw the street cars. There remain two 
special traits of this most effective animal which deserve special 
emphasis—its wonderful longevity, which is proverbial, and its 
camel-like power of working hard on a small supply of food and 
water.' To bear out the first of these assertions, 1 know many 
instances in our army service in India where there are mules of 
over twenty-two years still doing capital work. As to the 
latter characteristic, it was never better tested than during the 
American Civil War, when the mules were frequently without 


1 The Punjab produces a breed of mules of special endurance on small 
supply of food. 
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fodder for five days at a stretch and often twenty-four hours 
without water ; yet under these trying conditions they worked 
satisfactorily and well. The mules referred to were imported, 
as is well known, to the United States from Catalonia; but 
many people will learn with surprise that Catalonia has to 
thank the Moors for this addition to its industrial resources. 
But even the mule is not perfect, although the prevailing 
impression that he is bad tempered has been satisfactorily 
disproved ; for he becomes vicious only from bad usage, and is 


BRANDED 


as responsive to kindness and good treatment as any other 
dumb creature. In fairness to the horse, however, I must 
instantly admit a weakness which the mule betrays from which 
his putative relative is exempt. The mule requires a ‘lead,’ 
and, strange to say, he can only be led by a horse, for he hates 
the whole donkey tribe ; and it is a well-known fact that an old 
mare with a bell round her neck can keep a large drove of 
mules from straying. The following story is illustrative of this 
mulish weakness, and of the prevailing ignorance among other- 
wise well-informed people as to the kabits and characteristics of 
mules. A few years ago, during the course of one of our minor 
campaigns in South Africa, some officers were instructed to buy 
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mules for the service. They had to go some distance up 
country to a breeding farm which was run by an Englishman 
of undoubted standing and education. The officers were shown 
a number of mules in an enclosure where two ponies kept them 
company, and they at once struck a bargain for all of the. 
mules. The owner of the farm advised them to buy the two 
ponies as a ‘lead,’ and offered to sell them cheaply for that 
purpose ; but he was curtly informed that the ‘orders were to 
buy mules, not ponies.’ It is believed these mules are still— 


MULES IN HARNESS 


with some others, alas !—wandering about the veldt somewhere 
in South Africa ! 

With all its desirable qualities of toughness and elasticity, 
nature seems to have specially designed the mule for transport 
service ; and, in a greater or less degree, mules have been 
utilised in most of our military campaigns abroad—during the 
Peninsular War, the Crimea, in Afghanistan, in Egypt, and 
notably in India. There, indeed, they form part of the perma- 
nent transport of the Punjab irregular force, and mule-breeding 
in India for the army service has lately attracted special 
attention of the Government. 

I cannot but suspect that the achievements as well as the 
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eccentricities of the mule during the present campaign in South 
Africa will compel public attention more forcibly to the fact of 
its existence than a library of books and essays. It will 
probably henceforth be recognised that in time of war the 
Empire must trust her own markets for mules as well as for the 
other accessories of a campaign, and that in time of peace 
our home army must learn to understand and train the mule. 


THE KNOCKALVA PEN, JAMAICA 


‘ Sero sed serio ;’ let the question engage the attention of enter- 
prising breeders who are endowed with courage and capital : 
these will not, I think, be sunk in vain in an attempt to 
familiarise our country in the arts of this quadruped ‘ without 
ancestry and having no hope of posterity.’ 

[NoTE.—I must express my indebtedness to the well-known 
work upon mules by Messrs. Tegetmeir and Sutherland for 
some of the information contained in the foregoing paper.] 
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‘COMMANDEERED’ 


BY B. MAUDE 


‘CONFOUND those infernal Boers, they've commandeered Kater- 
felto !’ 

‘Hillo, Don! I thought you hadn’t energy enough for such 
strong language. Who has roused you ?’ 

‘Don’t be so rough on him, Canton, the Don’s not all 
milk and water any way, or he couldn’t play polo as he does. 
Besides, do you mean to say you never heard that he thinks 
more of Katerfelto than of all the rest of us put together ? 
How often have you gone without dinner, Don, that Kater- 
felto’s forage mightn’t run short ?’ 

‘A time or two,’ answered the man addressed, shortly, 
leaving the verandah to make his report to his chief. His 
nickname was due to a certain quaint habit he had acquired of 
using Spanish expressions when excited or pleased, and also to 
his polished manners, which the rough and ready youth of the 
Rand considered better befitting the court of old Spain than 
the clubrooms of the Transvaal. 

All the women were devoted to him, and he repaid their 
affection and hospitality by the alacrity with which he executed 
their various commissions, having always leisure for those little 
attentions neglected by less busy people. To the men he was 
an enigma. Why should any man, especially a poor one, come 
to Johannesburg to loaf? Still, even they admitted that he was 
unrivalled as a polo player, and were proud of the triumphs he 
scored for their club, though his undoubted skill at a game 
requiring not merely pluck and fine horsemanship, but prompt- 
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ness and careful generalship, only increased their astonishment 
at the contradictory phases which his character exhibited. 

At the beginning of the ‘Crisis’ he had enrolled himself 
among the defenders, only stipulating that he should be used 
for mounted service ; hence his presence at the outpost in the 
nunnery commanding the Pretoria road. This being the point 
upon which the Boers were certain to concentrate themselves 
in the event of an assault, its defence had been entrusted to the 
most experienced officers the town contained. They had selected 
their men with some care, and were in command of a picked 
force about 500 strong, most of whom could shoot, and all of 
whom could be depended upon in an emergency. 

Elliot, otherwise ‘The Don,’ his particular friend, Fred 
Laurence, and Harry Canton, a young barrister, had all been 
attached to this brigade as orderlies, and were kept hard at work 
carrying messages to and fro, 

‘Tell us about the pony,’ said Laurence, as Elliot returned, 
flung himself into a chair, and swallowed in great gulps the. 
whiskey and soda Canton handed him. 

‘While I was waiting outside the office for the answer to 
the Chief’s message about those Boers near Orange Grove, I 
saw my “boy” Hendrik in the crowd waving to me. When 
he came up, he told me he had been out on the veldt yesterday 
to see the battlefield. Near Langlaate he came upon young 
Wyk riding into Krugersdorp. Wyk stopped him, and Hendrik, 
scared out of his wits, said I had sent him to see Katerfelto. 
Wyk laughed, told him he could go home and tell me I need 
not trouble about the pony, as I should never see him again ; 
he had been “commandeered” last Wednesday, and was at 
headquarters at Krugersdorp. Caramba! Fancy those Boer 
brutes riding him! Why didn’t I go and fetch him myself 
when the row began? If I hadn’t been such a confounded 
idiot I should have done. But, like a fool, I thought he’d be 
safer on a Boer farm than here.’ And he gave vent to his 
feelings in language which astonished his hearers, who had not 
realised the depth of his affection for his horse. 

‘After all, Don, the beggars can ride. They won't spoil 
him, and as we don’t seem to be going to fight, you'll be able 
to put in your claim when things are straight again,’ said 
Laurence trying to soothe him. 

‘Yes, when he’s lamed and ruined! What do you suppose 
I sent him out to Wyk’s for except to cure that off leg? Any 
other pony would have twisted his foot right off, but he’s as 


‘CONFOUND THOSE INFERNAL BOERS, THEY'VE COMMANDEERED KATERFELTO!’ 
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nimble as ten cats, and escaped with a bad strain that day we 
played the soldiers. When I was at the farm on Christmas 
Eve he went sound enough on the grass, but I should like to 
know how he’s to stand the bucketing he’ll ifs now ? ‘No, ! 
shall go and find him,’ a 
_ His grief was so evident that the other. men forebore 
questioning, seeking to distract him by an account of their 
doings during his absence, Canton remarking presently, 

‘That brother of yours must be as strong as_a trek ox, 
Elliot. I declare I felt quite sorry for his men to-day! The 
chief has made him a sergeant by virtue of his old volunteer 
training at home, and all this blazing afternoon he’s been hard 
at it, drilling. Such energy you never saw. If he has them at 
his mercy many more days they'll be the smartest set in the 
town, for he won’t stand any nonsense and yet is so good- 
natured and jolly they can’t turn rusty.’ 

Elliot laughed and looked pleased. ‘1 thought he’d do us 
credit, that’s why I sent him word to join this brigade when his 
mines shut down. That chap’s worth ten of me as far as hard 
work goes. I believe he really enjoys it!’ 

‘Orderly!’ shouted the chief from the inner room, and 
Canton, whose turn it was, hurried off. 

_ ‘Fred,’ said_Elliot quietly, when they were left alone, ‘I’m 
really going after the pony. He'll be ruined if he’s hard worked 
now, and there’s no risk at all, especially as he comes to heel 
like a dog, and will follow me anywhere. All I need do is to 
follow his spoor, lie low till night, then cut him loose and come 
home. Don’t tell any one, but if 1 don’t appear by mid-day 
to-morrow make inquiries at Krugersdorp. And whatever you 
do, don’t tell Jack. He'd want to come too, and that would 
spoil everything.’ 

His friend tried for some time to dissuade hie, bt finding 
it useless, agreed to carry out his instructions. 

Elliot easily obtained leave for the night, he had been on 
duty all day, and, besides, so long as the armistice lasted, no 
fighting was expected. Leaving the camp at sundown, he rode 
off towards the town until well out of sight, and ‘then struck 
across country in the direction of Langlaate and Wyk’s farm, 
which lay on the Krugersdorp side of the mine. The road near 
the farm gate had been much trampled, but after careful search 
Elliot came upon’ the spoor he wanted, the print of Katerfelto’s 
light English shoes being easily distinguishable. As he had 
been told, the pony was evidently at Krugersdorp, and thither 
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accordingly he directed his steps. A waning moon rode high 
in a cloudless sky, making the danger of detection by Boer 
sentries very great; but either they despised the defeated 
Uitlanders too much to consider it necessary to keep careful 
guard, or were satisfied the armistice would be respected, for 
none challenged him till he reached the George and May 
property, where he thought it advisable to dismount and leave 
his horse in one of the sheds, intending to fetch him on his way 
back—if he got back, as he thought grimly. 

The kopje, which rose black and forbidding in front of 
him, was evidently occupied by a strong force, he could see the 
camp fires and hear the voices and laughter of the men. 
Judging it would be useless to attempt to get past until the 
moon had set, he made up his. mind to wait patiently till it 
went down and then to let the course of events decide his 
action. Accordingly, worn out with his long day, he slept 
soundly in a corner of the shed till about one o’clock, when he 
was awakened by the chill of the heavy night dews. The moon 
had disappeared, the camp was silent and he was preparing to 
slip past it, when the thought struck him'that possibly Kater- 
felto might be there and he determined to find out. 

The peculiar whirring cry of an English night-jar awoke 
the dreaming Kaffirs, astonishing them by its unfamiliar note, 
and caused the young sentry, half asleep at his post, to arouse 
himself hurriedly to listen. A second time it came, very faintly 
and apparently from so far off that the Boer was reassured, and 
would have dozed again had not an eager, excited neigh startled 
the whole camp. All was immediately in commotion, but as 
it was not repeated and nothing could be seen, the alarm 
subsided and all was quiet again. 

Elliot, amazed at the tumult he had excited and for the 
moment doubtful of the possibility of recovering his favourite, 
thought it better to remain in hiding until daybreak, trusting to 
luck for some more favourable opportunity. The presence of 
his horse in the shed would, he knew, betray him if noticed, so 
he decided to slip away and hide among some boulders he 
remembered about a mile down the road out of sight of the 
sentry. This he succeeded in doing, and when day dawned, 
had just settled to make another attempt to get at the pony 
from the opposite side of the kopje, when the sound of rapidly 
approaching hoofs was heard, and there, coming towards him, _ 
was the grey, ridden by a tall young Boer, whose long legs 
almost touched the ground, though the powerful little animal 
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carried his fifteen stone easily. The Don started to his feet, 
stood straight in front of them and calling his favourite by 
name, ordered him to halt. In spite of a savage kick from his 
rider, the pony obeyed, stopping so short that the Boer kept 
his seat with difficulty. 

‘You will be good enough to get off my horse,’ said Elliot 
in his soft voice ane polished manner, as he laid his hand on 
the rein. 

- “Tl see you in hell first, verdomde Englesmann, returned 
the Boer, striking at him with his whip. 

‘Thank you, I have no particular wish to go there yet, or 
even to send you before me,’ answered Elliot, avoiding the 
blow, and producing a revolver. ‘But you will give me my 
horse, he is not up to your weight, besides, gentlemen don’t steal 
other people’s horses, even during war.’ 

‘Steal! who says I steal?’ thundered the Boer. ‘The 
horse was commandeered for service, how the devil was I to 
know whom he belonged to? Thank the Lord, we shall have 
done with you Englishmen directly. Go to Oom Paul if 
you want compensation, and get out of my way, my despatches 
are important.’ 

‘As there is a truce I prefer to respect it, otherwise this 
bullet should go through your head for such uncivil speech,’ 
answered Elliot, still speaking in the quiet, insolent drawl which 
maddened the young Boer. ‘ But-off my horse you come, or I 
pull you off.’ 

‘You?’ jeered the Boer, looking with much contempt at 
his slightly-built opponent. -At that moment, the Don’s sorely- 
tried patience gave way; with one spring he had flung his 
arms round his huge enemy, and was doing all he knew to 
drag him out of the saddle. _For some moments his success 
was more than doubtful, but just as he began to recognise that 
his strength was almost exhausted, he felt himself lifted bodily 
into the air, and thrown heavily on the top of the young farmer. 
Katerfelto, impatient of inaction, had bucked violently, and 
now stood surveying them in triumph. Both were on their 
feet again in a moment, and then science began to tell. Boers 
settle their differences with rifles behind the safe shelter of a 
rock, not in hand-to-hand encounters ; and scientific wrestling 
is to them unknown. Elliot, for all his softness, came of a Border 
family, and had learnt the noble art as a schoolboy. His 
knowledge stood him in good stead at this juncture, and thanks 
to the timely recollection of a famous north-country ‘fling’ the 
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Boer, in spite of his superior height and weight, suddenly 
measured his length on the ground, receiving, as he lay there, 
two vicious kicks from the grey’s iron-shod hoofs. 

Dreading discovery, Elliot jumped on his pony, urged him 
into a canter, and rode off chuckling ; but his elation was short- 
lived. Before he had ridden two hundred yards, a party of 
Boers appeared, and on recovering from their surprise at finding 
their comrade on the ground, discovered him. Several of them 
promptly raised their rifles, and, in.defiance of all truce 
amenities, fired. 

Katerfelto had increased his canter to a gallop, but one of 
the bullets, better aimed than the rest, went home, and Elliot 
to his disgust, felt a sharp pang in his left shoulder, and saw 
his arm drop useless by his side. The Boers did not pursue 
them, so shifting the reins into his right hand, the Don urged 
on the pony with voice and knee, keeping him on the grass to 
save his leg, and trusting to luck to reach the English outposts 
before he fainted. 

Soon after eight that Sunday morning, Laurence, watching 
from an upper window, thought he saw a horse approaching, 
which, after a careful survey through his glass, he felt certain 
was the grey, though the man on his back sat huddled up in a 
manner very unlike his friend’s usual style. Presently it dawned 
upon him that something was wrong, and hurrying down, he 
demanded permission from the astonished Chief to take some 
men and ride out to meet him. This was given, the Chief 
himself, Canton and four others mounting, while the men were 
called to their posts tor fear of a pursuit. 

Some two hundred yards from the nunnery gates they came 
up to him, not a moment too soon, for he reeled and almost 
fell as Laurence rode alongside. Walking their horses the 
little party turned and rode back, Laurence and Canton sup- 
porting their friend between them. As. they reached the out- 
posts, the well-known pony and his plucky owner were greeted 
with ringing cheers, for the story of his capture had spread, 
and all could appreciate the affection which had prompted his 
rescue. Their acclamations roused the Don, and he sat up and 
looked pleased, as he tasted, for the first time in his life, the 
sweets of an approbation, which many a greater man might 
have been proud to win. 
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NOTES ON A LATTER-DAY HUNTING TRIP 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS! 


F. C. SELOUS 


On November 3 the weather was cold and stormy, and in the 
afternoon fine snow commenced to fall. There are, or perhaps 
I ought rather to say, were, still a few white-tailed deer sur- 
viving in this part of the country, and I was very anxious to 
obtain the head of a fine buck of this species, but scarcely 
thought it likely that I would be able to do so, as these animals 
were said to be not only very scarce but extraordinarily 
cunning, having been educated up to the highest pitch of 
wariness to which it is possible for a naturally shy animal to 
attain by constant persecution at the hands of the ranchmen 
living along the river. In Wyoming white-tailed deer live in 
the dense scrub which grows in the cottonwood bottoms, 
along the rivers which flow into the great plains from the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and never ascend the 
mountains themselves, like mule deer or wapiti. Once very 
plentiful, they have now been almost exterminated in this State, 
as their haunts are being rapidly settled up. One settler living 
on a ranche just below where we were camped told me that it 
was several years since he had seen one killed, and said that 
the few that were left were so shy and wary that it was useless 
to hunt them. The snow, however, was in my favour, so I 
resolved to have a good try for one, Graham being as keen in 
the matter as I was myself. That afternoon we poked about 
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quietly amongst the scrub along the river but saw nothing. 
Fine snow kept constantly falling and continued to do so till 
late in the night, so that when we got up the next morning 
there was quite a foot of snow on the ground. 

As soon as we had had something to eat, Graham and I 
sallied forth into the white frozen world which lay around our 
camp. It was November 4, 1897—the day on which the first 
railway train entered Bulawayo—and we had scarcely walked 
half a mile from camp when we came on the track of a deer 
which had passed in the night whilst the snow was still falling. 
It was impossible to tell exactly what it was, mule deer or white 
tail, buck or doe, as the hoof-prints had been nearly obliterated 
by the falling snow. However, Graham thought that, as the 
tracks led through the scrub near the bank of the river, they 
had in all probability been made by a white-tailed deer. We 
had followed them for a couple of miles through several 
patches of thick scrub and underwood growing amongst groves 
of tall cottonwood trees, when they crossed the river, which 
was here some fifty yards wide and from two to three feet 
deep. Although the temperature must have been down to 


somewhere about zero, the stream was so swift that there was 


no ice over it, except just where the water touched the land. 
It was rather cold work crossing it, for, not wanting to get our 
footgear and nether garments first wet and then frozen, we 


stripped below the waist, and went through with bare legs and 


feet, and had to go very slowly, as the bottom was covered 
with slippery pebbles and the stream was very strong. Arrived 
at the other side we soon had our warm German socks and rubber 


overshoes on again, and by quick walking presently restored 


the circulation to our numbed feet. We. had scarcely done so, 
however, when the inconsiderate animal we were following re- 
crossed the river and gave us all our trouble and discomfort 
over again. After this it led us several miles farther through 
the thickly timbered bottoms bordering the course of the river. 
Its tracks, however, had here been made after the snow had 
ceased falling, and were very easy to follow. They were 
evidently those of a large buck deer, which Graham now felt 
sure was of the white-tailed species. The tracks wandered 
about very much, and though we followed them with the 
greatest caution, the wary animal we were after presently 
became aware of our presence, though our general direction 
was against the wind. I fancy he must have seen or heard us. 
At any rate we suddenly came upon the bed where he had 
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been lying in a depression behind a fallen log, which he had 
left with a bound.. It was now eleven o'clock, and we had 
started the hunt at about eight, and it was not until after 
4 P.M. that we finally brought it to a successful conclusion. 


Having failed to get on to our quarry by tracking, our plan . 


now was to head him off. The patches of scrub from one to 
the other of which the deer ran when disturbed all lay in the 
valley of the river, but were often very extensive, making it 
very difficult to judge where he was most likely to pass. 
The new snow was greatly in our favour, as we never 
lost any time looking for the tracks. Graham always kept 
on the spoor, in order to keep him on the move, whilst 
I made circle after circle to try and head him and get a 
shot as he came past me. After having been once disturbed, 
he never went far before lying down again, but just dodged 
us, with the most extraordinary cunning. We had played 
this game of ‘hide and seek’ for some hours, and it was already 
late in the afternoon, when the chase led us back once more to 
the thick scrub of Johnson’s ranche, in which we had originally 
found the tracks of the deer. As I could now hear Webster 
chopping firewood at our camp, not far ahead, I did not think 
it likely that the wily old buck would have passed that point, 
so, making a wide round, I took up a position in the middle of 
a thick wood, just on the bank of a small frozen stream. 
Graham, I knew, would presently come quietly on the deer’s 
tracks and once more put him up, though he always got off 
without becoming visible to his tracker. Would he at last come 
past me? and should I hit him bounding through the scrub if 
he did ? were the questions which I was putting to myself, when 
suddenly I saw him. He was coming through the scrubby, 
rather open bush, straight towards me, in a series of great leaps, 
rising, I think, quite four feet from the ground at every bound. 
I stood absolutely still, thinking to fire at him just as he jumped 
the stream and passed me. However, he came so straight to 
-me_that, had he held his course, he must have jumped on to 
or over me. But when little more than the width of the stream 
separated us—when he was certainly not more.than ten yards 
from me—he either saw or winded me, and without a moment’s 
halt made a prodigious leap sideways. I fired at him when he 
was in the air, and I believe quite six feet above the ground. 
I had the sight fairly on him when I pulled the trigger, and he 
was so very near me that it would have required a very bad shot 
to have missed him, though to hit a white-tailed deer when 
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running, or rather bounding along at a distance of 100 yards, 
would, I should imagine, be no easy matter. For the moment 
my shot appeared to make no impression on the buck, as he 
continued his flight in a line parallel with the course of the 
little stream, in a series of bounds, which seemed to be taken 
with extraordinary ease and lightness. In a few moments he 
was out of sight. I now walked quickly along on my side of | 
the stream, looking for a place to cross it in order to see if 
there was any blood on the deer’s tracks, and had not gone far 
when I suddenly saw him standing in the scrub, whisking 
his long fluffy tail from side to side. At the same instant he 
saw me, and with a bound:crossed the stream to my side and, 
passing through about fifty yards of scrub, ran out into a piece 
of natural meadow land, perhaps 150 yards in breadth, which 


- divided two patches of bush. Across this piece of meadow 


land ran a rough wooden fence about four feet in height. 
Following in the direction the deer had taken, I was just in 
time to see him clear the fence with such an easy graceful 
bound that I began to think that I must have missed him after 
all, or only given him a slight wound. I cut his tracks, how- 
ever, as quickly as possible, and then saw at once, from the way 
the blood was sprinkled over the snow, that he had got the 
bullet right enough through the lungs, and would not be likely 
therefore to go much farther. On reaching the fence and 
looking across the open ground beyond, I at once saw the 
wounded buck standing just on the edge of the farther wood. 
Then he moved slowly forwards just within it. I now waited 
till Graham came up, when we at once made for the spot where 
I had last seen the deer. But before reaching it we saw the 
wounded beast lying down just within the edge of the wood. 
He was evidently dying, but fearing lest he might still have 
strength to make a dash into the river, which was quite close at 
hand, | killed him with a shot through the base of the neck. 
He proved to be a fine old buck, somewhat past his prime, 
Graham thought, but still with quite a nice head for this part 
of America, where white-tailed deer, I believe, never attained to 
the size and weight they reach in Lower Canada and the Eastern 
States. After cleaning him, we dragged him to camp over the 
snow, and I then weighed him at once. He scaled 12 st. 7 Ibs., 
which would have given him a live weight of about 230 lbs. In 
Maine and Lower Canada I believe that white-tailed deer have 
been known to reach a live weight of 320 lbs. 1 was intensely 
delighted to have brought to a successful conclusion my only 
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hunt after a white-tailed deer, especially as I believe him to have 
been the only big buck of this species surviving in this part ‘of 
Wyoming. 

On November 5 we moved down to Rock Creek, where I 
had a great piece of luck the next day. Having climbed to a . 


HEAD OF WHITE-TAILED DEER, SHOT ON THE SOUTH FORK OF 
STINKING WATER, NOV. 4, 1897 
shoulder of the mountains at the head of the creek, 1 came 
suddenly upon four mule deer which | had been tracking for 
some time. I might have shot any one of them, but as there 
was only a young buck with small horns amongst them I let 
them alone. Soon afterwards we came on the tracks of a bull 
elk, and almost immedigtely I saw him, about 200 yards off, just 
going into some thick timber, on the edge of which he had been 
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lying. Being above him, on the slope of the opposite hill, I 
could see him making his way amongst the trees in rather deep 
snow, and as soon as | was able to get a sight on him I fired 
and hit him. He only went a few yards and then stopped, and 
I then fired again, and, distinctly heard the bullet tell. The 
wounded animal plunged forward for about ten yards and fell 
over, and when we got to him we found him quite dead. He 
was a fine big bull, and would have had a very pretty regular 
head of twelve points had not the last tine on the right-hand 
horn got injured in some way whilst still in the velvet. 

This was my last day’s hunting in the Rocky Mountains 
during 1897, and on the following morning we commenced our 
journey homewards. 

Two days later the weather, which had often looked 
threatening during the past week, became very disagreeable, and 
a bitterly cold wind compelled us to take refuge in the dry bed 
of Sage Creek, under the shelter of a high bank. Before the 
wind became violent the surrounding plains had been covered 
with snow, but this was soon torn from the ground, and” the 
whole air became filled with fine particles of snow mixed with 
sand and pebbles. In the course of the morning I came across 
two large packs of Sage grouse (Centrocercus Urophasianus) 
numbering quite a hundred together. They were all lying flat 
on the ground amongst the thinly growing sage brush, with 
their heads to the wind, and would not rise until I had almost 
ridden amongst them. 

On the following morning, November 9, the icy wind seemed 
to have increased in violence, if that were possible, and, as we 
could not well travel during the storm, I rode out to look for 
antelope. I came across a small band of seven or eight, but 
could do nothing with them, as they were fearfully wild and 
the wind made shooting almost impossible. 1 found, however, 
the skull of a bison bull in a very good state of preservation, the 
horns being on the cores, whilst a piece of skin with the hair on 
it still adhered to the nose. This skull I dragged back to camp 
with me with the aid of the rope which in Western America one 
usually carries on the horn of the saddle. I was glad enough to 
get into comparative shelter again, for the cold wind had chilled 
me to the bone, whilst I had been half blinded by the sand and 
dust with which the air was filled. During the night the wind 
blew with terrific violence, and, although we were. camped in 
the shelter of a high bank, it was all we could do to keep the 
tent standing with the help of extra ropes, and by piling every- 
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thing handy of any weight round the sides, both inside and out. 
The sand and smail stones, of which the air was full, kept up a 
constant rattle against the canvas, and the finer particles beat 
through and gradually covered everything inside with a fine 
white powder. However, this last violent gust was the final . 
effort of the storm, for after midnight the wind gradually 
dropped, and my wife and I were able to relax our watchfulness 
on the tent-poles and lie down and go to sleep. 

On the following day, although the wind was still blowing 
with disagreeable violence over the open plains of the Bighorn 


THE HOME OF THE PRONG-HORNED ANTELOPE, SAGE BUSH PLAIN, 
BIGHORN BASIN 


Basin, we resumed our journey, and after four days of dreary 
and uninteresting travelling reached a wayside ranche and 
post-office just at the head of a rocky gorge known as Prior’s 
Gap. My wife and I had had a long and unsuccessful day 
after antelope, and did not get into the ranche till some time 
after dark. We were very kindly-received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowler, who were old acquaintances of Graham’s. We were 
now in the state of Montana, and on the following morning, 
almost immediately after leaving Bowler’s ranche, crossed the 
line of the Crow Indian Reservation. In the course of the day 
we saw from twenty to thirty Crow Indians, amongst them a 
few women-and children. With the memory of Catlin’s 
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portraits of the Crow Indians as they used to be in former 
days, I could not find these tamed and cooped-up lords of the 
prairie very interesting. They were all dressed more or less in 
European costume, and we passed two couples—man and 
woman—driving in buggies! The costume affected by the 
male Indians I saw in the Crow Reservation consisted usually 
of a European coat, waistcoat and trousers, plus a blanket worn 
like a kilt, fastened round the waist, and hanging to the knees. 
They nearly all wore moccasins of untanned hide of their own 
make, but no socks. A handkerchief tied round the head, with 
a wideawake hat and gloves in cold weather, completed their 
costume. In complexion none of the Indians I saw were of a 
rich enough colour to suggest the epithet ‘red.’ Some were 
dark and swarthy, like Griquas or dark-coloured Hottentots ; 
others of a pale sickly yellow, exactly like the pale variety of 
the Hottentot. Most of those I saw were certainly under five 
feet nine, but though none were tall none were very short. As 
a rule they were strongly built, though some of them appeared 
very fleshy. Graham, however, told me that twenty years ago 
a fat Indian was very rare, and thought they get fat now 
because they no longer lead a hard wearing life but are well 
fed by the United States Government without having to do any 
kind of work for their living. Last year, on my second visit 
to the Rocky Mountains, I met an American gentleman who 
has lived out West for more than twenty-five years, and been 
in close contact with the Indians for the greater portion 
of that time, especially with the Crows, whose speech he had 
learnt, as well as the wonderful sign language which, though 
now fast dying out, used once, it is said, to be understood by 
every Indian tribe in North America from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. He considers the Crow Indians to be a dying race, 
destined soon to disappear from the face of the earth, as the 
women bear but few children. They are, too, he averred, the 
reverse of a moral people, and far from being physically 
healthy, as there is much congenital disease amongst them. 
The Sioux, however, a tribe which is made up of eight distinct 
clans, all of which are now living on reservations in the State 
of Montana, he looks upon as a splendid race. of people, 
physically, and does not think they are decreasing in numbers. 
Like the Zulus of South Africa, they endeavour to enforce 
chastity amongst their women by very strict laws. Should a 
woman be found guilty of adultery her lips are cut off, often 
with such barbarous roughness that she loses a piece of her 
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nose as well during the operation. A woman so disfigured and 
dishonoured may be sent back to her father, and the ponies" 
that had originally been paid for her reclaimed, or she may be 
retained by the aggrieved husband, no longer as a wife but as 
his slave, and the drudge of his other wives. Mr. B—— told . 
me many stories illustrative of the stoical indifference with 
which North American Indians are capable of bearing physical 
pain, to which, indeed, they appear to submit cheerfully in cases 
where it seems unnecessary. He thought that their horrible 
cruelties to their enemies were possibly the outcome of their 
reverence for this Spartan virtue which would tend to make 
the more chivalrous amongst them desire to give their enemies 
the opportunity of proving that they too were possessed of the 
one quality in human nature which the red man admires above 
all others—the ability to bear physical pain without wincing. 
This theory, I must confess, appears to me untenable, and I 
am not surprised that, during two hundred years of constant 
warfare between the white man and the red, the higher motives 
of the latter, when inflicting ingenious tortures upon the 
unfortunate pale faces who have from time to time fallen into 
their hands, have been invariably misunderstood and mercilessly 
revenged. 

Mr. B—— was amongst the first party of American troops 
which visited the scene of the massacre of General Custer and 
his force. Every corpse, he informed me, had been stripped 
naked and mutilated, with the exception of that of General 
Custer himself, which had been left untouched as a mark of 
respect for a man who was personally known to his foes as a 
man of superb personal courage. Shoulda fight take place, my 
friend told me, in the neighbourhood of an Indian village, as 
was the case in the Custer massacre, and should the attacking 
party get the worst of the fight, it is the women who take the 
chief part in the mutilation of their dead enemies. The sight 
of their own dead is said to work these emotional creatures 
into a state of such sublime fury, that not only do they hack 
their enemies to pieces and pound their senseless heads to pulp 
with stone hammers, but often slash their own bodies merci- 
lessly in their frenzy. A Sioux chief whom Mr. B—— had 
known well in former years, and whom he again met subse- 
quently to the disaster to General Custer’s force, in giving an 

1 Amongst the North American horse Indians, wives are bought with 


horses, which animals are the chief medium of exchange in this part of the 
world. 
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account of the fight, in which he took part, said that the Indians 
suffered little loss in this encounter, as they attacked the whites 
in overwhelming numbers from the ambushes into which they 
had craftily led them, and killed them very quickly, General 
Custer and his brother, who fought their way to the top of the 
hill, where the monument now stands, being amongst the last 
to fall. As every corpse was buried exactly on the spot where 
it was found, a white tombstone now marking each dead man’s 
resting-place, a survey of the battlefield gives one a very good 
idea as to what took place on that fatal day, when Sitting Bull, 
for one last brief moment, stemmed the tide of the white man’s 
conquest of that vast continent where once the red man reigned 
supreme. So complete was the ambush into which they were 
led, that, as is well known, not a single member of General 
Custer’s well-mounted force escaped. One man, however, the 
Sioux chief told Mr. B——, got clean through the Indians, and 
being exceptionally well mounted would in all probability have 
escaped, when to their astonishment he turned and came gallop- 
ing back amongst them. Thinking he had gone mad, he was 
not immediately killed, as a madman is considered to be sacred 
by the Indians. However, he was soon shot down by warriors 
too excited to give him the benefit of the doubt. If this story 
is true, this poor fellow must certainly either have lost his head 
and been for the moment really mad, or else, seeing that all his 
comrades had been killed, had determined to share their fate 
rather than to survive them. 

It took us four days to get through the Indian Reservation, 
and although Indians were usually conspicuous for their absence, 
there appeared to be no four-footed game left in their country. 
Sharp-tailed grouse (Pediocetes phasianellus), however, were 
numerous along all the wooded creeks intersecting the prairie 
lands. These birds are most excellent for the table. I found 
them either very wild or very tame. They would either get up 
out of range, or else fly up into a tree, and let you pelt them 
with sticks or stones for several minutes before flying away. 
The quaint little prairie marmots were particularly numerous in 
the Indian Reservation, and on November 15, which was a 
bright sunshiny day, they were out in hundreds, scuttling over 
the snow from one burrow to another. Many of them let us 
pass within twenty yards of them without retiring into their earths. 
They seemed, however, to be in the wildest state of excitement 
all the time we were near them, and kept up a continuous cry 
of ‘Cheep, cheep, cheep,’ twitching their little tails convulsively 
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at each note. Their cry sounded to me like that of a bird 
rather than that of a mammal. I do not think water can be 
necessary to them, and suspect they obtain the moisture they 
require from various roots. 

I have nothing further to relate of our Latter-day Hunting - 
Trip to the Rocky Mountains. A few more days of monotonous 
travel, jog, jog, jogging wearily behind the loose horses, brought 
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us at last once more to W. M.’s ranch at Bighorn, where 
we were most kindly received and hospitably entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackee, who were managing the ranch during our 
friends’ absence in England. It took us two days to pack our 
trophies and get everything ready for our journey home, and 
during this time I was .able to see what hard work is necessary 
for successful ranching in Western America. A bell was rung at 
5 A.M. (two hours before daylight at this time of year, end of 
- November) and all the ‘hands ’—that is, those who labour on 
the ranch—assembled to breakfast by lamplight at six. The 
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cows were milked by lamplight also, and at seven, whilst the 
stars were still shining, work was commenced on the farm, 
which with an hour’s respite for dinner from twelve to one, was 
continued all day till dark, the cows again being milked by 
lamplight in the evening. In Western America, employers of 
labour, and labourers (there known as ‘ hands’), always take their 
meals together, so that we were usually a large party at table 
on M.’s ranch. One day, Mr. Mackee having gone off with all 
the hands to do some ditching work, at a distance from the 
homestead, my wife and I found ourselves alone with Mrs. 
Mackee and her little four-year-old daughter at the mid-day 
meal. The little child looked round the room several times 
expectantly, but becoming at last convinced that no one else 
was coming to dinner, remarked in a clear nasal voice, ‘Why, 
we're quite a small crowd to-day.’ A remark which tickled me 
immensely. 

We finally bade adieu to Western America and all the kind 
friends we had made in that rich young land of a magnificent 
future, and entering the train at Sheridan, travelled by Chicago 
and Toronto to Ottawa, and taking ship at Portland in Maine— 
traffic on the St. Lawrence having been by that time suspended 
—finally reached England in time to spend our Christmas at 
home. 
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SOLDIER-MAKING AT SANDHURST 


BY MAJOR A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN 


Most people know Sandhurst, or at any rate photographs of 
the solid old building, and its picturesque surroundings ; I do 
not, therefore, propose describing it, and I will content myself 
by affirming that the most pessimistic visitor cannot help 
acknowledging that no more suitable site for a great military 
institution could well be found. With the past it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to deal, though there is much of interest in the 
history of the College during the hundred years of its existence, 
and the fact that it has during that time passed nearly a quarter 
of a million officers into the army, besides training various 
foreign princes, is sufficient proof that it has done good work. 
It has, of course, now and again had some bad times, and some 
merry ones as well, but such things are only to be expected of 
a place where discipline is being instilled by gentle methods 
into the minds of three or four hundred high-spirited youths. 
On the few occasions on which the cadets have kicked over the 
traces there has generally been discovered some want of tact 
on the part of the authorities. Whether the officials have 
become more tactful, or the British youth more sensible, it is 
not for me to say ; at any rate, since the little so-called mutiny 
of 1862, no great breaches of discipline have occurred. 

Serious as no doubt this 4meute was at the time, the story of 
it is not without its amusing side. What particular grievances 
the cadets imagined themselves to be suffering from has never 
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been quite clear, but there is little doubt that they were not fed 
as well as they might have been, and doubtless it was this gas- 
tronomic trouble that caused them to put their heads together 
and plot open mutiny. There was in those days, at no great 
distance from the main building, a redoubt that had been 
thrown up for instructional purposes, and its suitability for 
withstanding a siege the cadets decided to put to the test. The 
redoubt was secretly provisioned, and on a given signal the 
mutineers fell in on parade and marched off in a body to take 
up their posts on the ramparts, armed with loaves of bread as 


THE CADET BATTALION ON PARADE 


missiles, in case an attempt should be made to carry the work 
by assault. The authorities were certainly for the moment non- 
plused, and it was seriously proposed to send for a regiment 
from Aldershot to put matters straight. Happily, however, it 
was not deemed advisable to make a public scandal of the 
affair, and an attempt was made to talk the mutineers into 
reason. This failed signally, and the cadets defied all comers 
until the evening, when the prospects of an October night in 
the open, and a supper of dry bread, induced them to surrender 
on the promise of the Governor that their grievances should be 
listened to. Next morning all the corporals were arrested, and 
the cadets, furious at the breach of faith, returned once more 
to the redoubt, refusing all terms, until H.R,H, the Duke of 
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Cambridge appeared on the scene and gave them a piece of his 
mind, not forgetting, however, to see that justice was done to 
them. Some of these young rebels are still to be found in the 
higher ranks of the army, and I have no doubt that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s words of advice are still fresh in their 
memories, as may be also the following verse of a song that’ 
was sung (with caution) for some time after the event : 
One thing I know they found 
Upon a placard big, 
And they asked what was meant 
By ‘ Down with Ginger-Wig.’ 
I tell you this although 
You'll say it matters not ; 
For though he was abused, 
Yet still they were amused, 
When they heard the word was used 
As a name for Colonel S—t. 

Such little outbursts as this were probably in some measure 
the result of the cadets of the olden times having few healthy 
recreations. Sports and amusements were few and far between, 
and until about fifty years ago small interest was shown even in 
cricket. The course of instruction also was dull, there being 
little practical work and a deal of dry book-work ; consequently 
the schoolboy (as he really was in those days) spent most of his 
leisure in devising methods for getting into mischief, and a 
trained body of college spies was maintained to watch his move- 
ments, though they were not of much use except in the matter 
of checking smoking. Bullying, in the early ‘forties,’ was very 
rife at Sandhurst, the ‘old Regs,’ or seniors, practising actual 
cruelties on the ‘ Johns,’ as they termed the juniors, and appa- 
rently without any cause. It was sufficient to be a‘ John’ (with 
a not very complimentary prefix) to be subjected to one or 
other of the different forms of annoyance, the principle of which 
were known as ‘shovelling,’ ‘ ventilating,’ and ‘adamising.’ The 
first consisted in spread-eagling the victim on a table, and 
belabouring him with racquet-bats and shovels; in the second, 
the miserable ‘John’ was tied up to one of the ventilators in 
the room and then javelined with forks; while ‘adamising,’ 
though, perhaps, less cruel than the other two, was decidedly 
disagreeable. In this the cadet was enticed after dark into a 
room at the extreme end of the building, where he was speedily 
stripped, and lowered, by means of blankets tied together, on to 
the parade-ground., As all the doors were locked, there was 
nothing for it but to pass the sergeant on guard in the Grand 
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Entrance, and then run the gauntlet of the corridors, which to 
a modest boy was somewhat of an ordeal. 

The authorities do not appear to have altogether disap- 
proved of these practices, but they preferred that any differences 
between cadets should be settled in a fair fight, which was so 
far recognised that a staff sergeant was detailed to see that the 
rules of the ring were strictly adhered to. The fighting-ground 
was under the big fir-trees at the Governor’s gate—known to 
the cadets as the ‘Gimcracks ’—and the hour was immediately 
after morning study. The sequel was interesting: when the 
sergeant considered that honour was satisfied, he made the 
belligerents shake hands, and straightway marched them to the 
hospital. Here they were carefully inspected, and to each was 


FORMING A BRIDGE OF RAFTS 


administered either a black draught or an emetic—by way of 
cooling the blood—after which they were confined to the College 
grounds until their bruises had disappeared. 

But all these things, together with the black-hole, the cells, 
‘sentry-go,’ and many other time-honoured customs, have long 
since passed away, and from their ashes has arisen the new 
cadet—a gentleman whom I will shortly say more about. It 
is enough for the present to know that the modern cadet has 
little in common with the cadet of the old régime, though the 
change in their general conditions is doubtless only due to the 
necessity of keeping pace with the times. A soldier at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was made on the rough- 
and-ready principle, and I do not say that the cadet turned out 
by the Royal Military College at that period was not quite 
good enough for the army of the day ; but the army itself has 
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undergone vast changes even since the Crimean War, and the 
training of the cadets has had to be accommodated to these 
changes. 

Just at the present moment we happen to be passing through 
a phase of intense military enthusiasm, and every one knows 
more about the soldier than the soldier does about himself. It 
is possible that, after the South African troubles are at an end, 
the ‘man in the street’ may be able to solve the problem of 
the best method of training the British soldier for active service. 
If so, he will have earned his country’s gratitude ; but itis more 
than probable that after the storm will come a calm, and the 


PITCHING TENTS 


problem will remain half-solved. We have, however, already 
learned much, and before the war is over shall have learned 
considerably more. That the British officer should be trained 
up to a higher standard than that attainable by the best of the 
men whom he commands is a necessity, and that he zs so 
trained, or at any rate that he arrives in some manner at the 
standard required of him, is now being fully proved. Without 
the mens sana in corpore sano no professional man can make 
any strides, but the degree of physical ‘fitness’ necessary to 
produce good results must be far higher in the army and navy 
than in the ordinary civilian professions. The British officer is 
called upon at times to endure immense hardships and fatigue, 
and, as every one is aware, in addition to his physical ability to 
surpass his men in powers of endurance, he has to be so 
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educated as to be able to instruct those under him in various 
professional matters, But the mere reading of books will not 
make a soldier, for theory without practice is of little value, 
and the difficulty in the matter of the early training of the 
British officer is to arrange the proportion of mental and 
physical culture to suit every one. 

Fortunately for our army, Englishmen are naturally athletic, 
and at heart thorough sportsmen, and undoubtedly athletes and 
sportsmen make the best soldiers ; while it is certainly a fact 
that in no other profession does the good ‘all round’ man have 
such a chance of coming rapidly to the front as in the military. 


MAKING STRAW MATS 


An officer who from his youth has been accustomed to ride to 
hounds finds, on joining his regiment, that he is instinctively 
possessed of much that is valuable in the making of a soldier ; 
he has acquired an eye for country, self-reliance, discretion, and 
a score of other minor qualifications for his calling. Similarly, 
the football-player, or the athlete, if he has learned nothing else, 
has discovered, from following his favourite pursuits, the measure 
of his might; while the man who has had opportunities of 
walking the moors with gun and rifle, is a ‘disciple of Isaak 
Walton,’ a yachtsman, a cricketer, a golf-player, or a follower, 
in fact, of any of our numerous sports and pastimes, must needs 
have done something, though unwittingly, towards fitting him- 
self for a soldier’s life. The young man, on the other hand, 
who, in spite of opportunities, has never cared for sport or 
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games, will, I make bold to assert, be a failure as an officer of 
the army. There are many young men, of course, whose cir- 
cumstances may never have allowed of their being either good 
horsemen or good shots ; but if they are of the right stuff, when 
the opportunity comes they will take advantage of it. To the 


latter class belong perhaps some fifty per cent. of the candidates’ 


for the army—sons of officers whose means are insufficient to 
do more than give their boys a good Public School education ; 
and the majority of these boys, though they have to learn to 
ride and shoot after passing their examinations for admission to 
the army, eventually prove themselves as good men as their 


A BIVOUAC 


more fortunate fellows. All cannot be equally gifted; some 
must be able to do things better than others ; and one of the 
objects of such institutions as Sandhurst and Woolwich is to 
level up the future officers by giving them a thoroughly sound 
and practical training, so that they may not be behindhand 
when they come to take their places in their regiments. Those 
who fail to reach the required standard are weeded out without 
~ more ado, but, as I shall attempt to show, the cadets’ course is 
so arranged and carried out that the few failures that occur 
each year are among boys who, for one reason or other, have 
mistaken their vocation in life, and for whom the army is no 
place. 

The officers of our regular army are obtained nowadays, as 
most people know, from three principal sources—viz,, from the 
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subaltern ranks of the militia, from Sandhurst for the cavalry 
and infantry, and from Woolwich for the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers. Both the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst and the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich have been 
carried on as Government institutions for a century, and may be 
considered to have supplied the bulk of the officers of the army 
from the days of Wellington to the present time, each training 
some two or three hundred cadets a year, and turning them 
out physically and educationally fit to take command of the 
Queen’s soldiers. The systems of these two military establish- 


HASTY ENTRENCHMENTS 


ments are now almost identical, the difference lying only in the 
technical instruction requisite for the particular branch of the 
service for which the cadet is destined ; what, therefore, I say of 
the routine followed at Sandhurst to-day may be taken to apply 
equally to the sister establishment. 

The schoolboy who, on passing the competitive examination, 
enters on his life as a gentleman cadet at the Royal Military 
College, feels from the start that he has begun soldiering ; his 
plain clothes are laid aside at once, and he puts on the uniform 
which may possibly contain the Field-Marshal’s baton in its 
lining. It has done so before now, and it is an interesting fact 
that the present Commander-in-Chief in South Africa had the 
unique experience of being a cadet both at Sandhurst and at 
Woolwich. But that was long ago, when Sandhurst was, as | 
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have already described it, a military school for boys between 
the ages of thirteen and seventeen, whereas now the latter age 
is the earliest for admission. The educational course at Sand- 
hurst approaches perhaps nearer to that of the University than 
to anything else, though a strict form of military discipline 


pervades everything, the cadets being impressed, from the out- 


set, with the importance of such military peculiarities as punc- 
tuality and observance of orders. 

The cadet’s working day begins early and ends late. By 
7 A.M. in summer and winter the cadet battalion is on parade, 
being instructed in the rudiments of drill. Then follows break- 


CONSTRUCTING A GUN EPAULMENT 


fast at 8, study from g to 1, an hour for lunch, and the after- 
noon, from 2 to 7.30, is devoted to physical exercises of 
various kinds, such as riding, drill, gymnastics, sword drill, &c., 
with an hour for the study of modern languages. Mess takes 
place at 8 P.M., and from 9 to 10.15 the cadets settle down in 
their rooms to private study—z.e., preparation ; and, as can well 
be imagined, when the bugle sounds ‘ Lights out,’ bed is con- 
sidered well earned. Wednesdays and jSaturdays are half- 
holidays, so the above programme is only fully carried out on 
four days of the week ; neither does the work from 3 to 7.30 
take every one on all the four working afternoons, and most of 
the cadets can get in an hour (or even two hours) of wholesome 
recreation every day. 

It will be noticed that the so-called study consists of six 
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hours’ work, but, except in the matter of modern languages and 
preparation, the actual time given over to book-work is small. 
The modern method of instruction is to prepare the mind with 
short lectures of a theoretical nature, and then follow up the 
subject by putting the theories into practice. The military 
subjects taught comprise tactics, military administration, 
military law, military engineering, and military topography, 


instruction in the two latter being given almost entirely out of 


doors, and on all fine mornings parties of cadets may be seen 
in the vicinity of the College hard at work digging shelter- 


SIGNALLING 


trenches, throwing up field-works, making bridges across the 
lake, sketching, drawing up tactical schemes, or carrying out 
other military duties of a like nature. All these exercises aid in 
the development of the muscles as well as the brains, and 
though the G. C. imagines himself to be a most overworked 
individual, he has only himself to blame if he does not, in after 
life, look back on his year at Sandhurst with a certain amount 
of pleasure. Not, be it understood, that I imagine for a 
moment that he will remember, with an even friendly feeling, 
the hours spent in contouring the bleak slopes of Turf Hill, or 
the labour with which he excavated his cubic yard of earth; but 
there is a brighter side to his existence, and never again will he 
find himself with three hundred and sixty of his own class and 
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age from whom to pick his friends and with whom to enjoy 
his leisure time. 

What the modern cadet pretends to think of himself may 
he seen from the following verse of a local song, adapted from 
our old friend, ‘The Noisy Johnnie’ : 


I am a Gentleman Cadet, and I live at the R.M.C. 

And many other Gentlemen (Cadets) live there with me ; 

Oh! we're the boys to make the noise ; we won't be taken down, 

And we cut such a dash when we're out on the mash in Camberley 
or York Town. 

Our manners at mess are perfect, and our morals, O so high ! 

And you always hear us coming with our well-known cheery cry. 


CHoruws: 


Get out of the way, get out of the way, 
For the boys of the R.M.C. 

For a very fine lot are we, 

As I think you'll all agree. 

Hullo there! how are you ? 

I’m very well known, you see ; 

So what's bad form in other men 

Is very good form in me, in me, 

Is very good form in me ! 


Of course, as a matter of fact, such is not in the least what 
the cadet actually is, but rather what he imagines other people 
believe him to be. His time for being ‘out on the mash’ is 
restricted, as when not at work his attention is generally occu- 
pied with one or other of the many games going on. According 
to the season, cricket, football, or hockey is in full swing every 
afternoon, while racquets, fives, lawn-tennis, golf, rifle and 
revolver shooting, and other outdoor amusements can be in- 
dulged in to the full. Polo also was at one time played at the 
College, and annual gymkhana meetings held, but these, on 
economical grounds, it was deemed advisable to stop. Still 
the cadets are encouraged to ride and hunt, and take part in all 
manly sports, and a sight of the competitors at the athletic 
meetings, the cross-country runs, or the fencing and boxing 
tournaments will prove to any one that the physique of the 
British officer is in no way deteriorating. Riding drill, gym- 
nastics, sword exercise, and swimming all form part of the 
course of instruction, but it is undoubtedly the time voluntarily 
devoted to outdoor amusements that produces the men, capable 
of any amount of endurance and unequalled for dogged deter- 
mination, who are now giving the world an object-lesson in 
South Africa. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions : that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The prize for the April Competition has been awarded to 
Mrs. Delves Broughton for the photograph which is given on 
the opposite page. Prizes have been sent to the takers of the 
photographs which follow, and to certain others for whose 
work space could not be found. 
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LINCOLN SPRING RACE MEETING, 1900 
THE SUDBROOKE SELLING PLATE, SHOWING THE STARTING GATE 


Photograph taken by Mr. F. H. Hutton 


THE START FOR THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 
MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY IN THE FOREGROUND 


Photograph taken by Mr. F. H. Hutton 
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E. Bourne 


Mr. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 
Photograph taken by Mr. Hugh S. Holden 


Photograph taken bv 
THE SUFFOLK FOX-HOUNDS : CROSSING A STREAM AT LACKFORD 


THE ATHERSTONE FOX-HOUNDS : MEET AT BENTLEY, NEAR ATHERSTONE 
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SETTING BACKING 
ON AN IRISH GROUSE MOOR 


Photograph taken by Mr. D. J. W. Edwardes 


HUNTER YEARLINGS 


Photograph taken by. Miss Mabel M. Thomson 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL CATCH 
AN INGENIOUSLY FAKED PHOTOGRAPH 


Photograph taken by M. L, G. André, Faris 
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iy MEMBERS OF A FRENCH SHOOTING SOCIETY 
Photograph taken by M. L. G. André, Paris 


THE BUCKLEY OTTER-HOUNDS : HUNTING ON THE SEVERN, NEAR WELSHPOOL 
Photograph taken by Mr. John Lane 
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DEER-STALKING IN ROSS-SHIRF. 
Photograph taken by Mr. George Won 
Photograph taken by Miss H. S. Turner, Ceylon 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


TROUT CAUGHT MARCH 16, 1900, ON THE HORTON PLAINS, CEYLON 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I NOTICE in ‘ Ruff’s Guide’ a table of the winnings of famous 
racehorses from 1885, the list being of course headed by 
Isinglass with £57,454. This will no doubt be generally 
accepted as the record, for few people are in the least likely to 
make the calculation for themselves. In the very first number 
of this magazine, however, Colonel H. B, McCalmont was good 
enough to write out for me a detailed list of the amount of 
stakes won by Isinglass, and I published a facsimile of the 
statement in his handwriting. According to this, Isinglass won 
£57,185, and I am strongly inclined to think that the owner’s 
figures must be correct, the more so as some of the races 
worked out to rather unusual amounts. The New Stakes at 
Ascot, for instance, credited Colonel McCalmont with £2006, 
the Princess of Wales Stakes with £10,911, the Eclipse with 
£9285, the Jockey Club Stakes with £11,302. It is just as well _ 
to be accurate in such a calculation as that which shows the 
largest sum ever won by any single horse on the English turf. 
It is certain that £57,454 and {£57,185 cannot both be right, 
and Colonel McCalmont is, as a general rule, exceedingly 
careful in his figures. 


My editorial experiences in the Badminton Library, in this 
magazine, and elsewhere, have really—I am sure I may say so 
without claiming too much—been exceptionally great ; and I 
have generally found that people who know most about various 
subjects are the least ready to write about them. Ido sincerely 
hope, however, that some one who understands and appreciates 
horses will presently have something to tell us of the behaviour 
and peculiarities of English-bred animals out at the war. Their 
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treatment and the work they are called upon to do must be so 
different in South Africa from what it is in England, that-a 
sympathetic description would be of the deepest interest to 
lovers of horses, I had a letter some time since from one of 
the best of soldiers and sportsmen, Colonel R. B. Fisher; com- 
manding the roth Hussars—who has been at the front with 
General French throughout a great part of the campaign— 
eulogising the behaviour of his favourite charger ‘Slane.’ ‘The 
old darling,’ as he calls him, has won his regimental cup four 
times (I remember Colonel Fisher describing the delight with 
which the good horse’s victory was received at Folkestone last 
year, it never for a moment having occurred to him that any of 
the enthusiasm was meant for the owner and rider as well), has 
hunted in nearly every county in England, and done a desperate 
lot of hard work, | am afraid on very short commons, before 
and since the relief of Kimberley ; and his owner remarks that 
shells and bullets really seem to amuse the old horse. Some 
detailed experiences of ‘Slane’s’ proceedings would be of 
the greatest interest. I believe Mr. Reginald Ward took out 
something that had been in training in Mr. Arthur Yates’ stable, 
and here again one would like to know how a horse that had 
done duty between the flags comported himself on the veldt ? 
I can only hope that such an article as I am looking for may 
presently be forthcoming. 


Ascot will be approaching when this number is published, 
and I experience my constant trouble of having to write these 
notes so far in advance that it is impossible to discuss the pro- 
gramme. The only consolation is that even after the races 
have been run and won very little is often known about the 
real capacity of the animals that have figured at the meeting. 
Take the Coventry Stakes for example. When The Deemster 
was successful the first year of its institution it seemed practi- 
cally certain that he would make a great name for himself, but 
that name is written nowhere else among the winners of famous 
races. Ladas and Persimmon throw some sort of lustre on 
the Coventry Stakes ; but we have found other winners, Whiston, 
for example, unsuccessfully carrying low weights in poor 
handicaps, and we have seen Orzil, who it was imagined would 
do wonderful things after his victory in 1897, running unsuc- 
cessfully in {£40 hurdle races, There are few events in the 
list of bygone Ascot results that do not call up reminiscences, 
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and if one went into details an article on the subject would 
' extend into a book. The history of the Hunt Cup alone is 
a tempting theme. One would dwell on the really marvellous 
performance of Peter in 1881, who, with gst. 3lb. on his back, 
actually stopped to kick, in this race which is run at such 
tremendous speed from end to end, and yet won comfortably. 
There would be some exciting paragraphs about the objection 
to Despair in 1886, a race I well remember, having had a small 
share of the very large stake for which Eastern, Emperor was 
backed for a place—a place he might very easily have obtained 
but for the fact that his jockey carefully kept him out of it, and 
on being asked for an explanation could hit on no better than 
that he ‘ quite forgot.’ 


Perhaps there never was a more exciting race at Ascot than 
that of the Hardwicke Stakes in 1887, when it was supposed 
that Minting, fit and well, would at last have his revenge on 
Ormonde, suffering as the great chestnut was from infirmity of 
wind. Howthe race was fought out,and Tom Cannon landed 
Ormonde by a neck, will never be forgotten by those who saw 
it ; and indeed that was altogether an exciting year, for General 
Pearson’s Anarch was supposed to be something akin to a wonder, 
Seabreeze beat him easily in the Biennial, Seabreeze and 
Ayrshire came out in the New Stakes to oppose Friar’s Balsam, 
who arrived from Kingsclere with a reputation of being a marvel, 
and really went far to justify it by the ridiculous ease with 
which he disposed of the subsequent winners of the Derby, the 
St. Leger and the Oaks—not to mention the other races that 
Ayrshire and Seabreeze won. I contemplated an article on Ascot, 
but may congratulate readers on not having carried out the inten- 
tion, for it would have been unending if one had gone into such 
anecdotes as, for instance, that of F. Webb’s ingenious little 
scheme of winning the Hardwicke Stakes on Lord Ellesmere’s 
Wallenstein in 1882 by almost pulling up when he came to the 
turning which led to Tristran’s stables, in order that that very 
tricky animal might be induced to believe that he had merely 
been for an exercise gallop and was about to be taken home. 
George Fordham, who rode Tristran on that occasion, was very 
nearly shot over the horse’s shoulder as he swerved. ‘1 shall 
let some of those long-legged fellows ride that horse next time,’ 
he remarked to me after the race when he returned to the 
paddock, the good thing having as nearly as possible come 
undone. 
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I am constantly asked questions about papers in Paris which 
are devoted to sport, and now that so many Englishmen 
who are going to see the Exhibition are likely to make an 
excursion to some of the numerous racecourses round Paris, an 
answer may be of service to a number of readers. Paris is ° 
particularly well supplied with racing papers, most of them have 
their special characteristics, and several are really remarkably 


well done. Sport is particularly well summed up in a morning 
journal called Auteuzl-Longchamps, the brief articles in which are 
written with a great deal of discrimination. Le Jockey is also a 
very knowledgeable journal, Les Courses, and L’Echo des Courses © 
are well worth looking at, and Paris-Sfort is useful, as it comes 

out in the evening as well as the morning, though so far as I 

have noted, with, as a rule, a very brief and incomplete summary 

of what has taken place. The more serious papers give the tips, 

and quoted among the lists of Appreciations de la Presse one 

even finds such journals as L’/ntransigeant, though I suppose 

that no decent person would soil his gloves by touching 

M. de Rochefort’s disgraceful gutter print, altogether worthy as _ 
it is of its proprietor. 


A little journal which I have always found particularly 
useful is a tiny paper called La Cote des Courses. It gives what 
is practically the card of the day (with the numbers omitted), 
the entries, owners, weights, trainers, and pedigrees, and under 
the head of ‘Nos Appreciations’ a notably excellent judge of 
racing supplies the list of probable runners, jockeys, the betting 
—which however is absolutely of no importance as it is scarcely 
ever a guide—with a summary of what the competitors have 
done and what is to be expected of them. The writer sums up 
by advising his readers what to back ‘ gagnant et place,’ and 
further what to back for a place only; he also gives one or two 
special morning selections—what are called in England ‘the 
good things of the day ’—and his accuracy | have found as a 
rule quite extraordinary. Some of these papers recommend 
every day certain trainers, jockeys, and journals, which are to be 
specially followed. They do this on some eccentric system of 
averages, so far as I can make out, but the whole business is 
the merest rubbish. A little halfpenny paper well worthy of 
attention is called Les Courses. One feature of this is a selection 
under the heading ‘Les Favoris de la Presse.’ The compiler 
counts up how many times different horses are given, and 
formulates the result in a little table. There are also some 
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special messages from certain training quarters, drawing atten- 
tion to the recent work of various horses engaged. Equipped 
with La Cote des Courses, Les Courses, and Auteutl-Longchamps 
or Le Jockey, a stranger visiting a French racecourse may derive 
a very accurate idea of what is going to happen ; and if he uses 
these papers with discretion and has a few bets at the pari- 
mutuels, he is just as likely to win a little as to lose, 


One of the great pleasures of a walk in the country, or for 
the matter of that in the London parks also, is derived from a 
knowledge of the birds one comes across, and it is extraordinary 
how many people are totally ignorant of even the most common 
species. They think they know a robin because he has a red 
breast ; a small bird strikes them as probably being a sparrow, a 
larger one as not improbably a thrush ; they can tell a woodcock 
by his beak when they don’t think that he is a snipe ; and with 
some confusion between a rook and a crow, their knowledge 
of ornithology not uncommonly ends. As for the differences 
between the great, common, and jack snipe, and between .-..- 
varieties of geese, confusion is very much more the rule tha 
the exception. Some persons are aware that a Brent-goose 
more or less black, and they might reasonably guess that 
Lesser Snow-goose is smaller and light in colour. It is stra 
that people should be so ignorant of creatures they so co. 
stantly see—though I do not mean to say that the spectacle 
the Lesser Snow-goose, for instance, is common in the Unite 
Kingdom. These remarks are suggested by a really beautit 
book, and a valuable one withal, which has been sent to me * 
Messrs. Pawson and Brailsford of Sheffield, entitled ‘Tt 
Game Birds and Fowl of the British Islands,’ by Charles Dixon 
with coloured plates by Mr. Charles Whymper, These latter 
are excellent in their elaboration. The only criticism no 
wholly favourable I have to pass on them is that a few strike 
me as somewhat too highly coloured. The partridge, for 
example, is not quite such a brilliant bird as here shown. 
Accuracy of drawing is, however, so far as my knowledge goes, 
a most commendable feature in the illustrations ; and it is 
evident that no trouble or expense has been spared on these | 
productions, There is a glow on the pheasant which forms 
the frontispiece that looks as if the old cock had the sun 
shining on him on some bright October day. Mr. Dixon gives 
details of the Geographical Distribution, Allied Forms, Habits, 
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Nidification and Diagnostic Characters of the various birds 
introduced. The book is one that must be spoken of with the 
highest admiration. 


My sometime contributor, Mr. P. F. Warner, the well- 
known cricketer, has just issued a book on the ‘ Institution ’— 
that it is ‘not a game but an institution’ there is authority for 
saying—called ‘Cricket in Many Climes.’ Mr. Warner has 
been out with teams to the West Indies, to America on more 
than one occasion, to Canada, to Portugal, and to South Africa. 
Probably no one has played so much in so many different 
places, and though sometimes inclined to go into unnecessary 
detail—there is nothing noteworthy, for instance, in the state- 
ment that on a certain occasion he went to the theatre to see 
‘What Happened to Jones’—the volume will be found a de- 
cidedly entertaining one by those who are interested in the 
subject. Mr. Warner chances to have been born in Trinidad, 
and it was extremely natural, therefore, that he should have 
desired to do well in his first match in his native island when a 
member of the team which went out under the captaincy of 
‘ord Hawke. Happily he ‘came off. At lunch time he was 

~ not out, and the first ball after lunch he sent to square leg 
four. 


Mr. Warner himself captained the team that went to 

america, and they were warmly received. ‘Mr. Warner and 
is fellow cricketers are all-wool-and-a-yard-wide,’ was the 
ulogistic comment in a Baltimore paper. As a general rule 
visitors had things their own way, but the Gentlemen of Phila- 
uelphia beat them on one occasion, the Englishmen’s excuse 
being that in a hopelessly puzzling light they could not see the 
wall. Mr. Chinnery was out in the first ‘over,’ and Mr. Warner 
was dismissed in the second ; on leaving the wicket he appealed 
against the light, but the umpire suggested ‘one more over’ 
and this ‘one more’ accounted for Marriott and Stocks, both 
of whom declared they never saw the ball. Stumps were then 
drawn and the telegraph read cheerlessly enough to disspirit 
any team, o—4—o. Portugal does not strike one as a place 
very closely associated with cricket, but the visitors appear to 
have had some good games and were set down by local critics. 
as ‘afadamos jogadores de cricket,’ which means something 
very complimentary. 
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As an orator on one occasion after dinner Mr. Warner was © 


less successful than he had been at the wickets; for he endea- 
voured to flatter the Chicago eleven by telling them that they 
were quite the best his team had ever met on the other side of 
the Atlantic, excepting only the Philadelphians, the New Yorkers, 
the Baltimore fifteen, the Toronto eleven, and the Montreal 
eleven. As the Englishmen had played against no others this 
was not particularly gratifying to the pride of Chicago. In 
South Africa matting has to be pressed into service for lack of 
grass, and this is naturally extremely puzzling. One of the team 
which Lord Hawke captained two and a half years ago was 
Mr. F. W. Milligan, whose name unhappily figures in the list of 
killed during the war. Matches were played at many places 
which have since then become famous. Matjersfontein——so 
Mr. Warner spells it—mustered a twenty-two against them and 
they were received by the President—if that title is still correct ? 
- —who was ‘ wearing a top hat that might have belonged to an 
unpopular referee after a football match.’ The nature of the 
book will perhaps be gathered from these comments. 


A West Indian team is to play this month in England, and 
Mr. Warner thinks that Englishmen will be very much struck 
with the throwing powers of the black men, nearly all of them 
being able to throw well over 100 yards. Cumberbatch and 
Woods are said to be really very good bowlers, as also is 
Mignon, and it is probable that good scores will be made by 
Goodman, D’Ade, and Sproston—Austin, a very good bat also 
mentioned, has, I believe, gone out to South Africa with Paget’s 
Horse. Some of the black cricketers take the game very 

-seriously. Mr. Warner describes one who on being given out 
went back to the pavilion and wept bitterly. He had been 
stumped, but Mr. Bromley-Davenport, who was umpiring at the 
bowler’s end, stepped forward and explained that the man was 
not out legally, as he had thoughtlessly called ‘over’ before the 
decision was given. Shaking with sobs the man was therefore 
led back to the wicket, with nerves so shattered that he promptly 
ran two men out. 
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